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SCANDAL. 


Ir is much to be feared 
that the two gossiping maids 
in our picture, and the curi- 
ous dame overhead listen- 
ing eagerly to catch their 
whispered tattle, represent 
a very numerous class of 
people. How many of us 
live up to the rule of good 
King Arthur, to ‘ speak 
no slander; no, nor listen 
to it?’ The poets who 
have satirized poor human 
nature dwell sharply on the 
general propensity to gos- 
sip and to think evil of oth- 
ers. 

“There is a lust in man no 
charm can tame, 

Of loudly publishing oar 

neighbor's shame ; 

On eagles’ wings immortal 

scandals fly, 

While virtuous actions are 

but born and die,” 

says JUVENAL, and experi- 
ence shows that the old 
Roman satirist wrote from 
a keen observation of men. 
What can be more just than 
SaMvUEL BuTLER’s descrip- 
tion of a man who delights 
in scandal ? 

** He is not so much con- 
cerned whether what he 
writes be true or false; 
that’s nothing to his pur- 
pose, which aims only at 
filthy and bitter; and there- 
fore his language is like 
pictures of the devil, the 
fouler the better. He robs 
a man of his good name, 
not for any good it will do 
him (for he dares not own 
it), but merely, as a jack- 
daw steals money, for his 
pleasure. His malice has 
the same success with oth- 
er men’s charity, to be re- 
warded in private; for all 
he gets is but his own pri- 
vate satisfaction, and the 
testimony of an evil con- 
science ; for which, if it be 
discovered, he suffers the 
worst kind uf martyrdom, 
and is paid with condign 
punishment, so that at the 
best he has but his labor 
for his pains. He deals 
with a man as the Spanish 
Inquisition does with her- 
etics—clothes him in a coat 
painted with hellish shapes 
of fiends, and so shows him 
to the rabble, to render him 
the more odious. He ex- 
poses his wit like a bastard, 
for the next comer to take 
up and put out to nurse, 
which it seldom fails of, so 
ready is every man to con- 
tribute to the infamy of an- 
other. He is like the dev- 
il that sows tares in the 
dark, and while a man 
sleeps, plants weeds among 
his corn. When he ven- 
tures to fall foul on the gov- 
ernment or any great per- 
sons, if he has not a special 
care to keep himself, like 
a conjurer, safe in his cir- 
cle, he raises a spirit that 
falls foul on himself, and 
carries him to limbo, where 
his neck is clapped up in 
the hole, out of which it is 
never released until he has 
paid his ears down on the 
nail for fees. He is in a 
worse condition than a 
school-boy, for when he is 
discovered he is whipped 
for his exercise, whether it 
be well or ill done, so that 
he takes a wrong course to 
show his wii, when his best 
way to do so is to conceal 
it; otherwise he shows his 
folly instead of his wit, and 
pays dear for the mistake.” 

















SCANDAL, 





There is nothing in social 
life more ignoble and con- 
temptible than what Brrox 
calls ‘‘ the abominable tit- 
tle-tattle” of those who de- 
light in circulating scandal, 
who gloat over, even while 
they profess to deplore, the 
details of a slanderous sto- 
ry, whose very manner of 
deprecating credence in the 
tale confirms the listener's 
belief in its truthfulness. 
How many there are of 
these mischief-makers in 
every circle, who know how, 
with a skillful touch, to 
heighten the tints of a slan- 
derous rumor with insinu- 
ations worse than open lies, 
because they can not be 
met by open denial; by 
mingling sneers with smiles, 
and by « pretense of cah- 
dor. And the pity of it is 
that they should find so 
many people willing to list- 
en; that so many would 
rather believe evil than good 
of their neighbor. Noth- 
ing spreads like a scandal, 
and the worse_and more 
unlikely it is the more read- 
ily it obtains ciyculation and 
credence. Society is quite 
@$ much to blame as the 
seandal- mongers them- 
selves. ~ It is as mean and 
disgraceful to listen to a 
slander as to utter one. 

It is a common trick with 
slanderers and _ scandal- 
mongers to scatter their 
vile inventions broadcast 
among the community, and 
then point triumphantly to 
the wide circulation their 
stories have obtained as 
confirmation of their truth. 
They bespatter 4 man with 
mud, and cry out upon him 
for a dirty fellow. ‘*Ca- 
lumniate! calumniate!” is 
their motto; ‘‘some of it 
will stick.” Perhaps the 
most effective, as well as 
the meanest, way of slander- 
ing is to do it with affect- 
ed pain and reluctance, as 
if well-nigh heart-broken at 
hearing evil things whisper- 
ed round about a man so 
dearly loved and honored. 
An adept in this method 
of slander can work infinite 
mischief. 

There is something mar- 
velous in the way a slander 
grows as it passes ‘from 
mouth to mouth, well illus- 
trated by the well-known 
story of the three black 
crows. Without intend. 
ing, perhaps, to exaggerate 
or be untruthful, each one 
who repeats the story adds 
something of his own, and 
by the time it has gone the 
rounds of society it has 
grown intoa hideous Frank- 
enstein, a monster of un- 
truth and malignity. This 
may be tested by the game 
of ‘‘exaggeration,” where 
one whispers a story, couch- 
ed in as few words as pos- 
sible, to the person sitting 
next him. He repeats it 
in the ear of his neighber, 
and so on through a circle 
of ten or twelve, each one 
trying to tell the story just 
as he heard it. The last 
person in the circle tells it 
aloud, and in nine cases out 
of ten it will be found that 
it has gained something ev- 
ery time it has been told, 
‘The moral of all this is ex- 
pressed in the line already 
quoted from /Tennrson, 
**Speak no slander; no, 
nor listen to it.” 
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THE NEW YORK ELECTION. 
TEVUE administration of Governor Drx has 
i been as upright, efficient, and satisfac- 
to : uv which New York has had for 
The Governor is one of the 
known citizens in the State, thorough- 

lin public affairs, of great experi- 

‘ nd sagaciiv, a man of admirable in- 
tual accomplishment, and in the high 

i gentleman. His administration has 
harges both of weakness or 





i free from ¢ 


ruption, and the State has been justly 
prond of a dignity and character that re- 
ed the days of CLINTON and of Jay, and 

, stand in sharp contrast with the vul- 


ind sordid tone of the last Democratic 
tration. ‘That administration was 
| vht in four years ago under the lead of 
p, whe then controlled the Democratic 
henchman the Democratic 
G or was. The next year TWEED was 
ed by the Times, and the peaceful rev- 
»wed which has consigned him 
he penitentiary. The question for the 
te of New York now is whether there be 
od reason for replacing the adminis- 
tration of Governor Dix with one elected by 
the party which TWEED controlled four years 
It is said, indeed, that the party has 
ced TWEED, and that Mr. TILDEN and 
or, both Democrats, were very zeal- 
ng him. It is true, so far as 
» gentlemen are concerned; but 
Mr. O'Conor never sought or had the least 
vith his party, and voted against 
Presidential candidate, while those 
i the Democratie State Conventions 
six, and seven years ago, when Mr. 
TILDEN was chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee, remember also his utter 
mpotence against the overmastering hand 
of Twrrp. Mr. TILDEN is a gentleman of 
highest character, but his party is, of 
essentially changed since the fall 
ade1 
me that no sane citizen supposes 
th a Democratic Governor and Leg- 
thie of New York would be 
or more honestly governed than 
s now under the administration of Gov- 
Dix. It is not denied that the last 
1 a much more honest assem- 
iin has been known in Albany for many 
ithere is no reason to believe that 
irn of a Democratic House would not 
re-appearance of another Speaker 
(MAN and the kind of influences that 
ed. Those who vaguely expect “re- 
id other ideal results from a Demo- 
toration may see inConnecticut and 
Hampshire precisely what they may 
t In New Hampshire the Democratic 
itself to turning all Re- 
which was an amus- 


nd whose 


ons In Oppos 


rse, not 


of its late I 


state 


@ auly 


ture Wa 


ture devoted 
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ans out of oice, 


ractical commentary upon the truth set ' 


in the last national Democratic plat- 

that the civil service has become “a 
strnment of partisan tyranny,” and 

offices “ should cease to be a matter 

\ favoritism and patronage ;” and 

t the party which has “ acqui- 

esced,” and “ aecepted” ell the results of the 
war, immediately elected as United States 
Senator one of the most uncompromising 
“Copperheads” of ten years ago. It is only 


very inexperienced observers who would sup- 











pose that the Democratic party has become 
the sole hope of honest administration be- 
cause TWEED has been overthrown, or that 
the restored Union would be safer in the 
hands of Democrats who, like Senator EaATon, 
profess to have “ acquiesced.” 

A Democratic victory in New York would 
be peculiarly grateful to the party for two 
reasons: first, because it would excite hopes 
of carrying the State in the Presidential 
election of 1876, and that lively hope would 
help to produce the result ; and second, be- 
cause a Democratic Legislature this year 
would secure a Democratic United States 
Senator to succeed Mr. FENTON. Now it is 
very true that there are no new great issues 
upon which political sentiment is divided, 
and that the old issues are apparently set- 
tled. But it is no less true that the old par- 
ty organizations remain, and while that is 
so they are necessarily subject to their old 
tendencies. Thus the Democratic party 
would not attempt the restoration of slav- 
ery, but it would attempt in some form the 
oppression of the new citizens in the South- 
ern States. It constantly speaks oi those 
States, meaning the late slave-holding class, 
as being under the iron heel of despotism, 
and of State rights and local government as 
being overthrown, and of a centralized tyr- 
anny—all of which means practically that 
if the Democratic party could gain power, it 
would help its old allies, the class that went 
into rebellion. 

But while we admit and have constantly 
admitted the unhappy situation and the ne- 
cessity of some remedy, we deny that the 
situation is due wholly to Republican as- 
cendency, or that there is any reason what- 
ever to suppose that Democratic supremacy 
would improve it. If the Senate could at 
once be filled up with men of the views of 
Mr. Eaton, and a President of the same sym- 
pathies could replace General GRANT, we do 
not believe that the political situation would 
be in any degree improved or public confi- 
dence deepened. Change, again, for the 
mere sake of change will hardly be sought 
by a State which knows that change from 
Governor Drx means only a Democratic re- 
lapse. Indeed, his administration has so 
commended itself to public approval that 
although it is understood he is not altogeth- 
er acceptable to certain Republican party 
managers—and chiefly for the very reasons 
that make him a strong candidate with the 
people—they “ acquiesce” in his renomina- 
tion. And if the Republican Conventions 
of the State and of the Assembly Districts 
nominate men of character and ability, a 
Republican victory is apparently sure. 





A SOUND PRINCIPLE IN 
PRACTICE. 


WHENEVER a sound principle of appoint- 
ment in the public service is put into prac- 
tice, there is universal and instinctive ap- 
proval. There is at’ once a general wonder 
why so good a method is not the constant 
rule, and nobody is so dull as not to see the 
immense advantage that would be gained by 
it in every way. Nothing that has occurred 
in the city for a long time has been so heart- 
ily welcomed as the appointment of Mr. WaL- 
LING as Police Superintendent, and for the 
reason that he was appointed because he 
was conspicuously fitted for the position. 
He has been a member of the force for 
twenty-seven years. He has long been one 
of the most efficient police captains and in- 
spectors. He is strong, brave, sagacious, 
faithful, and of great experience; and he is 
promoted to the highest post in the police 
service. Apply to this case, which illus- 
trates the character and practice of a sound 
civil service, the usual objections to the re- 
form which would make the principle of 
such an appointment the rule, and how 
comical they appear ? 

Thus it is urged against the retention and 
promotion of proved and experienced civil 
officers that a new broom sweeps clean. 
But would any political bummer or super- 
intendent, appointed for partisan reasons, 
sweep cleaner in his office than Mr. WaL- 
LING? Is there something essentially su- 
perior in ignorance and inexperience to ex- 
perience and knowledge? Would any sen- 
sible man seriously urge that an adroit and 
useful party manager, although of equal 
capacity and honesty with Mr. WALLING, 
would fill the post better than he with his 
twenty-seven years of efficient practical 
service in the force? Yet had Mr. WALLING 
been set aside, and an inexperienced man 
appointed, it could have been wisely said in 
this case, as in those which are constantly oc- 
curring in the national civil service, that a 
new broom sweeps clean. We have known 
that remark to be gravely made in high quar- 
ters in justification of superseding a tried, 
efficient, and peculiarly qualified and capa- 
ble officer by a politician wholly unfamiliar 
with the duties to which he was appointed. 
The remark, moreover, is a mere subterfuge, 
for those who make it know that the very 





last consideration in regard to the new broom 
is whether it will sweep. It is not meant to 
sweep. If clean sweeping were wanted, the 
principle of Mr. WALLING’s appointment 
would always be enforced. Of the same 
general kind is the objection that an officer 
becomes “ dead-wood” by long service, so that 
it is better to use the sappy, Vigorous youn- 
ger growth. This, again, is a subterfuge, for 
the old officer is passed over not because a 
more efficient one for the purpose is wanted, 
but a more serviceable one for another pur- 
pose. And if it were proposed to argue 
seriously upon the metaphor, we should say 
that young and new wood splits and yawns 
and shrinks, while “seasoned timber never 
gives.” Mr. WALLING is seasoned timber, 
and he is a standing refutation and expos- 
ure of the folly of such objections, which are 
the entire stock of many most vociferous 
opponents of a reform of the civil service. 

Again, do such appointments tend to an 
aristocracy, as is said of a reasonable tenure 
and system in the national service? But 
what is the danger of an aristocracy of any 
kind? Misconduct and irresponsibility. 
How does the Superintendent hold his of- 
fice? At the pleasure of the Board of Com- 
missioners. If, therefore, he betrays his 
trust by any kind of misconduct, he may be 
instantly removed. That is also the condi- 
tion of a reformed national service. And 
where, then, is the aristocracy? Mr. Wat- 
LING has been for nearly a generation in the 
police force. Has his long tenure made him 
an aristocrat? If every man now in the 
force should remain until he dies, and knew 
that he should remain, subject only to re- 
moval for misconduct or inefficiency, would 
the force become an aristocracy? In any 
sound system of the public service the pow- 
er of removal is left free, but the temptation 
to exercise the power improperly is removed. 
Does a body of official persons who may all 
be turned out of place to-morrow constitute 
an aristocracy? If Mr. WALLING is an aris- 
tocrat, and if the principle of his appoint- 
ment and the official tenure of fidelity and 
efficiency make the police force an aristocra- 
cy, a similar principle and practice might 
make the national civil service aristocratic, 
but not otherwise. On the other hand, a 
clique or ring of politicians who use the civil 
offices to keep themselves in power seems to 
us @ much more threatening kind of aris- 
tocracy than a body of honest and efficient 
public officers. Nor can it be said that the 
people can turn out the politicians if they 
misuse the power of appointment, because 
the politicians use that very power to check 
and defeat the will of the people. By the 
present system the people load the dice of 
the politicians, and then wonder that they 
can not play against them. The TwrEp 
Ring in New York was the most alarming 
aristocracy that we have lately seen, and 
that was founded upon the present system 
of the civil service. And if there are those 
who think that we have only changed King 
Stork for King Log, it is because they see 
the machinery by which TWEED gained and 
controlled power still untouched. We con- 
gratulate the city and the country upon the 
appointment of Mr. WALLING, not only be- 
cause it is the just promotion of a capable 
officer, but because it is a timely and grati- 
fying and instructive illustration of a prin- 
ciple which should reform the whole public 
service. 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


Ir is now nearly six years since “the cry 
went up at Yara,” and the Cuban insurrec- 
tion began. General RaWLINGs, who was 
then Secretary of War at Washington, wish- 
ed to “recognize” the movement at once. 
The President, who was much influenced by 
General RAWLINGS, favored his views. But 
the Secretary of State stood firm, and showed 
the President conclusively the wrong and 
folly of adopting such acourse. There were 
meetings of sympathy in New York and else- 
where, and a vehement expression of gener- 
ous feeling. But there was and has been to 
this moment the profoundest ignorance upon 
the whole subject, although members of Con- 
gress from Buncombe have gravely proposed 
inquiries looking to recognition and an ac- 
knowledgment of Cuban independence. As 
an expression of hostility to Spain, a power 
whose American wars have been always pe- 
culiarly cruel, and as an indulgence in rhet- 
oric about manifest destiny and republican- 
ism, all this was very natural. But as a 
state policy, justifiable upon any conceded 
and reasonable principles, the demand for 
recognition was simply preposterous. For 
no great and powerful government could do 
a greater mischief than to incite insurrec- 
tions in other countries which it is not pre- 
pared actively to sustain; and that is what 
we should have done had we acknowledged 
“the republic” of Cuba at any time during 
these six years. 

All evidence of “a republic” upon the 
island, of a settled or effective government, 
of laws regularly administered, with courts 








of justice, of any thing more than a shifting 
camp and an elusive guerrilla warfare, has 
been utterly wanting. That there were no 
ports or navy was known; but that there 
was any force that could properly be called 
an army, with artillery, or a commissariat, 
or a hospital service, or any military ap- 
pointments whatever, was not evident—cer- 
tainly it was not proved. It was no argu- 
ment for the action of the government to say 
that there were brave men fighting for in- 
dependence who deserved our sympathy, for 
brave men fighting for independence against 
a tyranny—and that such was the Spanish 
rule in Cuba was not doubted—already have 
the sympathy of Americans. But sympathy 
was not enough—assistance was wanted; 
and when reproaches were hurled at the 
lack of sympathy, they were intended to 
stigmatize the inaction of the government. 

How wholly wanting in all the elements 
that could justify recognition by this gov- 
ernment the situation in Cuba is may be 
learned from the little work of Mr. O’KELty, 
who was sent by the Herald to report the 
condition of the revolution, who was full of 
enthusiasm for “Cuba libre,” and who was 
finally seized by the Spaniards, and except 
for the fact that he was a British subject, and 
that H. M. sloop of war Plover hovered about 
the coast inquiringly, would probably have 
been incontinently shot. As it was, he was 
sent to Spain, and was there released. The 
book is, of course, hastily written, but it is 
the best account of the interior of the Cuban 
revolution that we have yet had; and we 
learn from it that there is nothing that can 
be called the semblance of a government; 
but in the wild and well-nigh impenetrable 
wilderness of the eastern part of the island 
there is an insurrection maintained by a 
certain number of creoles and freed slaves. 
There is no proper army, but a guerrilla 
force, amounting in all kinds to some thon- 
sands. These are armed with rifles and 
machetes—the small sword or knife of the 
country. This force, scattered in bands, is 
always under cover of the woods, in which 
are various “encampments,” or, more prop- 
erly, settlements, in which food is raised 
for the common support. Food is supplied 
also by the abandoned plantations; and 
while the insurgents may suffer severely at 
times in certain districts, the fertility of the 
soil is such, and the rapidity of ripening so 
great, that there is no fear of a failure of 
food. There is no artillery or commissariat. 
There are no towns of any importance in 
possession of the insurrection. The Presi- 
dent of the republic lives in a camp which 
is always changing. 

The insurgent class is, of course, generally 
in the lowest stage of civilization. The bat- 
tles, as they are called, are skirmishes in the 
woods, when a Spanish column advances 
blindly into the wilderness or the Cubans 
make a stealthy foray upon some train or 
camp. There is no trace whatever in Mr. 
O’KELLY’s book of any cohesive, substan- 
tial, or recognizable state, or community, or 
social body. The Cuban republic which the 
United States have been asked to recognize 
consists of bands of freed slaves, led by a 
few Cuban creoles, wandering in a dense and 
luxuriant wilderness, which is apparently 
inaccessible to the Spanish troops. So far 
as appears from the representation of Mr. 
O’KELLY, who is their warm friend, there is 
no more reason at present to recognize them 
as an independent state than there was for 
recognizing the maroons.. The kind of war- 
fare which is going on may continue indefi- 
nitely. But the policy which the Govern- 
ment has hitherto pprsued, and which is due 
to the cool head and sagacity of the Secre- 
tary of State, has been heartily approved by 
the country, and is amply justified and vin- 
dicated by this tale of a traveler in “ Mambi 
Land,” who evidently paints the Cuban re- 
public as rosily as he can. 





THE TROY DISTRICT. 


Tue Honorable MarTIN I. TOWNSEND, of 
Troy, announces in a manly and therefore 
most characteristic letter that he is a candi- 
date for the nomination to Congress in his 
district. He adds: “I wish to say at the 
same time that if my nomination shall not 
be deemed expedient, I trust that I shall 
bow to the decision with the same spirit 
which has governed my political action in 
the days that are passed.” The Troy dis- 
trict must be very rich in the proper materi- 
al for members of Congress if it can name a 
better candidate than Mr. TowNnsenD. A 
man of spotless and chivalric character, of 
robust and accomplished mind, the head of 
the bar of his county, a most popular and 
persuasive orator, long and most favorably 
known as the able advocate of the soundest 
political principles, of a ready wit and happy 
temperament for public life, Mr. TOwNSEND 
would be a strong accession to the Repub- 
lican force of the next House, and a most 
worthy representative of the Empire State. 
Should he be nominated, and we sincerely 
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trust that he may be, he will make the cam- 
paign very lively, and, we do not doubt, very 
sharp and decisive for his opponent. 





THE FRENCH PEASANT AND 
ARTISAN, 


Tue message of Marshal M‘Manon really 
simplifies the situation in France, because it 
proclaims his independence both of the im- 
perialists and of the monarchists. It leaves 
him at the head of affairs for seven years 
from the beginning of the term decreed by 
the Assembly, and constitutes him, so far, 
the centre of order. The key that we have 
suggested of the situation in France is that 
the revolution is still in progress, that is to 
say, that the contest for the form of govern- 
ment is not ended. At the present time in 
Europe such a question is not merely polit- 
ical. The real problem is social. For when 
political development has reached the point 
of equality among all citizens, the demand 
of proximate equality of condition inevita- 
bly arises in a country where the inequality 
is grinding, as in thickly peopled Europe, 
and this is the terrible question of Socialism. 
This theory of the revolution still going on 
in France is well stated by FREDERIC HarR- 
RISON in the Fortnightly Review. Mr. Har- 
RISON is a republican, and a man of warm 
feelings, perhaps something of a doctrinaire. 
But that always seems to be the case with an 
earnest political thinker and writer, whether 
the fact be so or not. In this instance the 
writer is fully in sympathy with the revolu- 
tion that he describes, and as he is one of 
the ablest of English republicans, his views 
are well worth attention. 

The most significant fact that he men- 
tions—and, if it be a fact, the most decisive— 
is the change of feeling in the mass of the 
French peasantry. These four or five mill- 
ions of small rural proprietors are the ma- 
jority of French citizens: they are France. 
They are patient, frugal, cautious, ignorant, 
selfish, suspicious, and dull. Their strongest 
instinct is for order. They have long been 
jealous of the restless workmen of the towns 
who have kept the country in turmoil, and 
they were therefore the strength of the em- 
pire, which seemed to them the guarantee 
of order. Louis NAPOLEON kept them igno- 
rant, and presented himself to them as the 
Savior of Society. Recent events, however, 
have made the republic stand for orderly 
France. The parties which conspire against 
it, the Church and the monarchists, seem to 
the peasant proprietor full of threats of con- 
fusion and danger, and the republic is now, 
in his imagination, the conservative defend- 
er of property, and therefore, with very dif- 
ferent views, the peasant and the town 
workman are both republican, and both op- 
posed to every form of monarchical pretense. 

This union of old foes is the work of Gam- 
BETTA, who, according to Mr. HARRISON, is 
wholly misunderstood out of France. THIERS 
has been the titular head- of the republicans, 
but GaMBETTA is their soul and their sense. 
Instead of the fanatical.extremist that he is 
supposed to be, he is the most moderate, 
cautious, and circumspect of men. The first 
popular orator in France, he refrains from 
speaking in the Assembly, discountenancing 
all cabal and passion, and sustaining the 
authority of the Assembly as the only exist- 
ing legal power of the nation, GAMBETTA’S 
part just now is that of compromise. He 
has combined the two most discordant ele- 
ments, yet the two whose union is indispen- 
sable to France and the republic—the arti- 
san and the peasant—and in doing it he has 
been denounced by the Communist demo- 
crats as a traitor to democracy. His pres- 
ent object is, without conspiring against the 
Assembly, to procure its legal dissolution, 
anticipating a completely republican sne- 
cessor; for already the most monarchical and 
ecclesiastical corner of Brittany returns a 
republican vote. And while thus, as GAM- 
BETTA believes, the republic is sure, the char- 
acter of the rural majority secures the mod- 
erate republic. 

But M. GamBetra and his eulogist Mr. 
HaRRIsON seem tobe curiously satisfied 
with forms and names. A real republic im- 
plies intelligence, conscience, and the habit 
of freedom. A republic which is supported 
by dull, ignorant, and selfish men as the 
guarantee of their selfishness is at the 
merey of any new Louis NAPOLEON who 
will promise them a surer guarantee. Mr. 
HARRISON can hardly suppose that such a 
peasantry as he describes is a better founda- 
tion for a reasonable republic than the ar- 
tisans and clubs of Paris. No mere form 
will make France stable and peaceful. The 
union of ignorant peasants and impatient 
artisans will not beget a new France simply 
because they call the union a republic. 
Much may be learned from our own country. 
Twenty years ago the State of South Caro- 
lina was governed by a clique of great slave- 
owners; every human right was denied to 
more than half the population, and half of 


the rest lived in abject ignorance and pev- | 








erty. Yet it was called a republican gov- 
ernment. At the present time the actual 
majority of the people of the State govern, 
but its general prosperity languishes, and 
its government is in great degree a rob- 
bery. Yet dt is still called a republican 
form of government. France must learn, 
as we have learned, that important as the 
republican form is, it requires intelligence 
and virtue for its successful operation. 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XXIV. 

Ir is only four years since France threw down 
its gage of battle to Germany, and the duel of the 
Gaul and the Teuton was decided before the eyes 
of the present generation with a series of conse- 
quences such as have followed from few other 
wars, since the Germans were united for the 
first time in their common defense, since the 
temporal power of the Pope fell forever, and 
Spain, Italy, and all Middle Europe have been 
at least thrown open to the light of advancing 
knowledge. It is only eight years since, on the 
memorable field of Sadowa, Prussia destroyed 
Austrian conservatism, and forced the most re- 
actionary of European powers into a new and ex- 
traordinary course of progress, since the realm 
of the Harssure was driven in misfortune and 
decay to abandon all its worst superstitions, and 
appeal for aid in its extremity to its school-mas- 
ters and its scholars ; and it is scarcely ten years 
since, before the walls of Richmond, slavery per- 
ished forever in the New World by the decrees 
of a rising intelligence and the arms of Grant. 
History presents nowhere, in so short a period, 
three such important events, War, always sad 
and terrible, has in these instances at least been 
followed by some adequate results, Knowledge, 
civilization, and mental freedom have followed 
the track of the victorious armies. In the New 
World liberty has been secured to endless gen- 
erations ; in the Old, a foundation has been laid 
for the future progress of the people. Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and even Spain are laid open to 
a higher cultivation; the school-master may en- 
ter safely Rome, Vienna, and almost Madrid, 
Europe, if it be wise, need enter upon no more 
wars, and may give itself wholly to the instruc- 
tion of its people. Republicanism will advance 
with the continuance of peace, and free institu- 
tions spring up naturally in the centres of intelli- 
gence, 

But to this decision of a war which it openly 
invoked, and a public duel in which it was the 
active challenger, France, or rather its ruling 
faction, has never yielded its assent. It alone 
meditates new hostilities. ‘The German cities 
along the Rhine complain that they are already 
menaced by the rapid revival of the French mil- 
itary power, that they are not much more secure 
from a sudden foray than when Napo.eon III. 
was constantly threatening to advance the front- 
ier of his empire. They assert that France was 
not sufficiently bound over to keep the peace, 
and that instead of five milliards, the contribu- 
tion exacted should have been twenty. Un- 
easiness and distrust prevail in all the German 
states—a dread lest Zouaves and Gallic robbers 
may suddenly break into their prosperous terri- 
tory to perpetrate all those cruel deeds they 
promised four years ago. ‘The fear is not un- 
reasonable. Every day they see the French 
army growing into unusual strength. It is whis- 
pered in Paris that nine hundred thousand men 
can be carried across the frontier. The Ger- 
mans hear the mad boasts of the Bonapartists 
and the priests. They know that all this lavish 
military preparation is for them, They natural- 
ly chafe beneath the recollection that three years 
ago they might have prevented it all, and im- 


“posed such conditions upon their erring neigh- 


bor as would have insured the peace of Europe. 
But the golden moment has passed away. 
France is no longer the maimed and crippled 
burglar who in 1870 was caught breaking into 
his neighbor’s house, and stricken down at the 
door. It has risén from the stunning blow. 
Trained and recovered, it stands ready to renew 
the attempt. All the clubs of Paris ring with 
the terrible chastisement Germany is to receive 
for the invasion of France, the capture of Paris, 
the seizure of the lost provinces. One might 
suppose from the clamor of the Parisian heroes 
that all the guilt of the recent war had lain on 
the German side; that the French had inno- 
cently fallen a prey to the Teutonic wolves; that 
Napoteon, De Grammont, the empress, OL- 
LIviER, and the Church had been innocent spec- 
tators of a German raid; and that to devastate 
Germany was a duty imposed upon France by 
religion and honor. 

Some recent disclosures have shown that even 
Naproeon III. himself was not unwilling to 
avoid the fatal onslaught of 1870, At the earlier 
meeting of his council, sallow, weak, despond- 
ing, touched by mortal disease, he had dictated 
words that might have led to a return of peace. 
But the Spanish empress would have no peace. 
The friend of the exiled IsaneLia and the faith- 
ful servant of the Church, ignorant, frivolous, 
the victim of the Jesuits, Eveinie that night 
prevailed upon her husband to change his opin- 
ion, or rather seems to have aroused him to a 
strange passion for war that resembled a sudden 
freak of madness, The next day he opened the 





council, we are told, flushed, animated, resolved. 
De Grammont, Outivier, the empress herself, 
were not more determined to bring the contro- 
versy to a hostile conclusion. ‘The modern 
Messarina sat beside him, He dictated with 
violence (avec une certaine violence) to his min- 
isters, it is claimed, terms that could not fail to 
awaken a hostile repiy, and declared that France 
would permit no foreign country to destroy 
(déranger), to its detriment, the balance or pow- 
er in Exrope. From the fatal night when the 
empress at St. Cloud had sat up with him until 
the morning light almost broke in upon their de- 
liberations (July 5-6), pressing upon him the 
most frightful of earthly alternatives, Naro- 
LEON was firm in his decision to provoke the war 
with Germany. Never husband and wife were 
engaged upon a more memorable controversy. 
Never did the influence of a deluded and bigoted 
woman lead to a more terrible catastrophe, No 
thought had she for the weeping mothers and 
terrified homes across the Rhine, No pity for 
the French wives and daughters made desolate 
by her Castilian pride, Spanish bigotry ruled 
over France, and Germany bled once more at the 
command of the Pope, 

Such is the legend repeated by the republican 
papers of Belgium and of Paris, and of its accu- 
racy there seems little doubt. ‘The empress and 
her secret advisers were the chief authors of the 
war; De Grammont, OLLIvieR, BEeNEepeTrTt, 
CassaGnac, the agents she chiefly employed. 
None of the more moderate Frenchmen would 
have rushed to so dangerous an extreme, and 
only when the popular rage had been excited to 
madness by the notion of an insult to France, 
did the Assembly of Deputies resound with the 
war-cry, and the cafés chantants of Paris sing 
of a march to Berlin, It was a woman’s war as 
much as the massacre of St. Bartholomew or the 
expulsion of the Huguenots; an uneducated and 
thoughtless empress had again rung the tocsin 
for France. In contrast with the frivolous and 
inhuman levity of the French rulers, and unhap- 
pily of the French statesmen, the future Emperor 
of Germany and his ministry showed an anxious 
desire to avoid bloodshed. ‘The patience of the 
Prussian king was indeed admirable. To the 
insolent demand of France that he should forbid 
his kinsman to ascend the Spanish throne he re- 
plied temperately, When the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern declined the dangerous crown, -he inform- 
ed the French minister of the happy termination 
of the unlooked-for controversy. Even Paris 
believed that peace was assured. But the ad- 
venturers who now ruled over France were reso- 
lute to enforce a quarrel. A Parisian duelist 
could not have been more persistent in his effort 
to extract an insult from an unwilling opponent 
than was NaPo.eon to try conclusions with Ger- 
many, When King Wi11aM had made his al- 
most too generous explanation, NaPoLron re- 
plied by a new and extraordinary demand. He 
required the Prussian king to engage that none 
of his family should ever ascend the Spanish 
throne. Some news of an encouraging char- 
acter, some intelligence of divisions in Germany, 
and possibly the moderation of the conduct of 
the Prussian Diet—some rash inference that 
King Wi tttaM was scarcely prepared to en- 
counter the armies of France—must have hur- 
ried on NaPoLeon to a sudden resolution, and 
animated the counsels of St. Cloud. After the 
capture of the town the Germans found in the 
palace various telegrams, dated early in July, 
from all parts of Germany, promising help from 
the reactionary faction, But whatever might 
have been his motives, Naroteon pressed his 
unprecedented demand. Benyepetri at Ems 
insisted on the king's reply. Wu v1am refused 
to listen to his preposterous arguments. He 
turned away from him in weariness and disdain. 
The telegram flashed to Paris the not unex- 
pected news that France had been subjected to 
the gravest insult. In the hot days of July the 
French capital rang with the ery of war. OL- 
Livier and Favre, republicans and Bonapart- 
ists, plunged into the fatal abyss without a cause, 
and with no plain reason except that a Spanish 
empress ruled France, and a sick emperor had 
not the courage to oppose her wishes. 

It is with the conclusion of this unjust war, 
which they began so inconsiderately, and in 
which they suffered no more than they deserved, 
had only the guilty suffered, that the ruling fac- 
tion of the French complain. They have, in- 
deed, no cause of complaint. It is rather re- 
markable, as the Cologne editors assert, that 
they were permitted to escape so easily. If a 
burglar attempts to break into our houses, the 
Germans argue, we have the right to repel him, 
and bar the passage through which he came ; if 
a person threatens to rob our lands five years 
hence, have we not the right to prevent him 
now? The foreign policy of the French since 
the peace has been singularly imprudent. They 
have tampered with the Carlist insurgents, and 
sent their young nobles and their money to aid 
the butcheries in Spain. ‘They ordered a ship 
of war to lie in the port of Civita Vecchia to 
protect the Pope against the Italians, They 
have threatened Italy until it has been forced to 
plan new lines of fortifications in the Alps, and 
waste large sums in costly military preparations. 
No one doubts that, if they dared, the rulers of 
the French would overrun at once the rich pen- 
insula, and plunder it as freely as in the time 


as 





of Napoteon I. They have assembled a vast 
army in a period of apparent peace, nor does any 
German fail to see where that powerful force is 
designed to operate. ‘The leaders of a faction 
of the French make no secret of their pluns. 
Every body knows that they mean to attack Ger- 
many whenever there is a hope of plunder and 
of victory, and Cologne, Treves, Mentz, the Pa- 
latinate, the favorite scene of French barbarities, 
and Strasburg, the early seat of the Reformation, 
naturally grow weary of this terrible and constant 
excitement of impending war, and ask whether 
no method can be found by which France shall 
be held to pacific counsels by an indestructible 
bond. 

It is worthy of notice that all these unwise 
measures on the part of the rulers of France 
have been entered upon without ever consulting 
the wishes of the people, and even in defiance of 
their known preferences, ‘The Assembly elect- 
ed to form a government has concluded to gov- 
ern itself. It has named a dictator for seven 
years without any appeal to the nation; it pro- 
poses to restrict the suffrage, and name a House _ 
of Nobles; it has created an enormous army, 
threatened the peace of Europe. ‘There still re- 
mains the hope that the working-men and the 
agricultural population of France, the mechan- 
ics, traders, artisans, manufacturers, may revolt 
against the domination of a military class, and 
bring good sense and honest principles into the 
legislation of Versailles. Another war would 
prove the ruin of French republicanism, and 
probably plunge the nation in a depth of misery 
to which all its past misfortunes would seem 
light and easy to be borne. In peace it may 
find the elements of unprecedented prosperity. 

Evcene LAWRENCE, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Awnornrn fight with the Texan Indians occurred 
near Jacksborough on the 24th ult. The redsk 
numbering 500, defeated the Montagne Rangers an 
a body of United States cavalry combined, and drove 
them back to the town. Several of the soldiers were 
killed, including the commander of the cavalry. 

The New York Republican Central Commitiee have 
decided to hold the State Convention at Utica, Sepe 


tember 28. 

A magazine eeieted at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, 
om the 29th ult., killing three men and fatally injuring 
a boy. 

The Alabama Democratic State Convention met in 
Montgomery on the 29th ult., and nominated George 
8. Houston for Governor. 

ident Grant has ratified the extradition treaty 
with Peru and the trade-marks treaty with Russia. 

Governor Ames, of Missisippi, applied to the Presi- 
dent for an armed force to preserve the peace, in view 
of political differences in the State, but the President 
refused, that the troops would not be moved 
except a call made strictly in accordance with 
the terms of the Constitution. 

The horse-thieves in Kansas are having a hard time 
of it. A committee has been formed at Wel- 
— and three men were hanged on the 30th ult. 

he postal convention with France went into effect 
on the ist inst. The postage on letters from this 
country is nine cents per half ounce. 

Great bodies of grasshoppers have appeared in West- 
ern and Southwestern Kanaas, and are destroying ev- 
ery thing. Much damage is apprehended. 

The Sharon express on the Susquehanna Railroad 
ran off the track near Cobleskill on the 8ist ult. Of 
the thirty passengers on the train about one-half were 
injured, but none seriously. 

Commodore Thompson Darrah Shaw, a retired offi- 
cer of the United States navy, died at Germantown on 
the 26th ult. 

The Arkansas Constitutional Convention has passed 
an article limiting the franchise to male citizens. 

An attempt was made to tar and feather a man at 
the spiritualist comp mesting at Oak Bluffs, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 2d, but the parties failed, and one of 
them was shot and killed. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tr is stated that Ttaly has made a demand upon 
France for the recall of the war ship Orénoque, which 
has been permanently stationed at Civita Vecchia as a 
refuge for the Pope in case of necessity. 

The flax-mill workmen of Belfast, Ireland, are on a 
strike, and are making threatening demonstrations, 
The magistrates have asked for four hundred addi- 
tional policemen to protect the city. 

The Carlists claim a great victory over the republic« 
ans between Castel Follet and Figueras, near the front- 
ier. The losses were heavy on both sides, 

The village of Alarra, in Navarre, has been entirely 
destroyed by a land-slide. Two hundred dead bodies 
were taken from the ruins, 

The French Assembly on the 29th ult. defeated a 
motion for dissolution by a vote of 332 yeas to 8T4 
nays. A motion to raise the state of siege was reject- 
ed, and another to adjourn on August 6 till November 
80 was carried. On tie 1st inst. the session was 60 vi- 
olent and disorderly that the President was obliged to 
suspend it, The cause of the trouble was the state- 
ment of M. D'Istrai that the republic had gone down 
before the scorn of honest men. 

The great Prince’s Dock landing-stages, at Liver- 

ool, were entirely destroyed by fire on the 23th ult. 
The joss will reach a million dollars. F 

The excavations for the new law courts had render. 
ed Temple Bar, in Londgn, unsafe, and all trafiic un. 
der it between the Strand and Fleet Street had been 
interdicted; but travel has now been resumed, that 











structure having been prepped up and declared safe, 
The King of Ashantee has paid a further installment 
of $6000 to Great Britain on the war indemnity. 
The Boston and Philadelphia base-ball clabs, whose 


portraits we gave recently, have arrived safely in Liv- 
erpool. 
The steamer Milbank was sunk recently off Dun- 
eness, and fifteen of the crew were drowned. The 
apanese steamer Tai-Onuru was lost June 15, with 

twenty-seven of the crew. 

Dr. Janizeweki, the Suffragan om | of Posen, has 
been arrested for violation of the ecclesiastical laws, 
and condemned to fifteen monthe’ imprisonment. 

The North German Gazette declares that the object 
of-sending the German squadron into Spanish waters 
is merely to protect German residents in Spain, 

The International Sanitary Congress at Vienna has 
closed its session. 

The Brussels International Congress convened on 
the 27th ult. Baron Jomini was chosen President. 

The Spanish delegatés to the International Co’ 
at Brussels have been instructed to take no part in ite 
deliverations while the republic is unrecognized by the 
great powers. 

The recent storms in Moravia a to have been 
very serious in their results, two towns and eleven 
villages having been devastated. The government hag 
sent troops to assist the inhabitants, 
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THE FROZEN DEEP. 
A Short Storp. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 





FIRST SCENE.—THE BALL-ROOM. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue date is between twenty and thirty years 
ago. The place is an English sea-port. The 
time is night. And the business of 
the moment is—dancing. 

‘The Mayor and Corporation of the 
town are giving a grand ball, in cele- 
bration of the departure of an Arctic 
expedition from their port. ‘The ships ; 
of the expedition are two in number / 
—the Wanderer and the Sea-Mew. / 
They are to sail (in search of the 
Northwest Passage, on the next day 
with the morning tide. 

Honor to the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion! It is a brilliant ball. The / 
band is complete. ‘The room is spa- i 
cious. The large conservatory open- 
ing out of it is pleasantly lit with 
Chinese lanterns, and beautifully dec- 
orated with shrubs and flowers. All 
officers of the army and navy who are 
present wear their uniforms in honor 
of the occasion. . Among the ladies 
the display of dresses (a subject which 
the men don’t understand) is bewil- 
dering, and the average of beauty (a 
subject which the men do understand) 
is the highest average attainable, in 
all parts of the room. 

For the moment, the dance which 
is in progress is a quadrille. General 
admiration selects two of the ladies 
who are dancing as its favorite objects. 

One is a dark beauty in the prime of 
womanhood, the wife of First Lieu- 

tenant Crayford, of the Wanderer. 

The other is a young girl, pale and 
delicate ; dressed simply in white ; 

with no ornament on her head but her own love- 
ly brownhair. This is Miss Clara Burnham—an 
orphan. She is Mrs. Crayford’s dearest friend, 
and she is to stay with Mrs. Crayford during the 
lieutenant’s absence in the Arctic regions. She 
is now dancing, with the lieutenant himself for 
partner, and with Mrs. Crayford and Captain 
Helding (commanding officer of the Wanderer) 
for vis-a-vis—in plain English, for opposite 
couple. 

The conversation between Captaiy Helding 
and Mrs. Crayford, in one of the intervals of the 
dance, turns on Miss Burnham. ‘The captain is 
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| greatly interested in Clara. 





| mischief is dne, in my humble opinion, to the 
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IIe admires her 
beauty, but he thinks her manner—for a young 
girl—strangely serious and subdued. Is she in 
delicate health ? 

Mrs. Crayford shakes her head, sighs mysteri- 
ously, and answers, 

‘*In very delicate health, Captain Helding.”’ 

** Consumptive ?” 

** Not in the least.” 

**T am glad to hear that. She is a charming 
creature, Mrs. Crayford. She interests me in- 
describably. If I was only twenty years youn- 


ger—perhaps (as I am not twenty years younger) 
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this moment. 
a lonely old house in the Highlands of Scotland. 
The ignorant people about her were the people 
who did the mischief which I have just been 
speaking of. ‘They filled her mind with the su- 
perstitions which are still respected as truths in 
the wild north—especially the superstition called 
the Second-sight.” 

**God bless me!” cried the captain, ‘‘ you 
don’t mean to say she believes in such stuff as 
that? In these enlightened times, too!” 

Mrs. Crayford looked at her partner with a 
satirical smile, 





“SHE STOOD BEFORE HIM, SPEECHLESS.” 


I had better not finish the sentence? Is it in- | 
discreet, my dear lady, to inquire what is the | 
matter with her ?” 

‘*It might be indiscreet on the part of a stran- 
ger,” said Mrs. Crayford. ‘‘ An old friend like 
you may make any inquiries. I wish I could tell 
you what is the matter with Clara. It is a mys- 
tery to the doctors themselves. Some of the 


manner in which she has been brought up. 

** Ay, ay! A bad school, I suppose ?” 

** Very bad, Captain Helding. But not the 
sort of school which you have in your mind at 





‘*In these enlightened times, Captain Hel- 
ding, we only believe in dancing tables, and in 
messages sent from the other world by spirits 
who can’t spell! By comparison with such su- 
perstitions as these, even the Second-sight has 
something—in the shape of poetry—to recom- 
mend it, surely? Estimate for yourself,” she 
continued, seriously, ‘‘the effect of such surround- 


ings as I have described on a delicate, sensitive 


young creature—a girl with a naturally imagina- 
tive temperament, leading a lonely, neglected 
life. Is it so very surprising that she should 
catch the infection of the superstition about her? 

















A NEGRO EIGHT IN SOUTH AMERICA.—[See Pace 674. } 
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Clara’s early years were spent in | And is it quite incomprehensible that her nery- 


ous system should suffer accordingly, at a very 


| critical period of her life ?” 


| foretells events to come ? 
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| as you put it, 








‘* Not at all, Mrs. Crayford—not at all, ma'am, 
Still it is a little startling, to a 
common-place man like me, to meet a young 
lady at a ball who believes in the Second-sight. 
Does she really profess to see into the future ? 
Am I to understand that she positively falls into 
a trance, and sees people in distant countries, and 
‘That is the Second- 
sight, is it not ?” 

‘That is the Second-sight, captain. -And 
that is, really and positively, what she 
does.” 

‘*The young lady who is dancing 
opposite to us ?” 

‘The young lady who is dancing 
opposite to us.” 

‘The captain waited a little—letting 
the new flood of information which 
had poured in cn him settle itself 
steadily in his mind. This process 
accomplished, the Arctic explorer 
proceeded resolutely on his way to 
further discoveries, 

‘*May I ask, ma'am, if you have 
ever seen her in q state of trance with 
your own eyes ?” he inquired. 

** My sister and I both saw her in 
the trance, little more than e month 
since,” Mrs. Crayford replied. ‘* She 
had been nervous and irritable all the 
morning, and we took her out into the 
garden to breathe the fresh air. Sud- 
denly, without any reason for it, the 
color left her face. She stood between 
us, insensible to touch, insensible to 
sound; motionless as stone, and cold 
as death, in a moment. ‘ihe first 
change we noticed came after a lapse 
of some minutes. Her hands began 
to move slowly, as if she was groping 
in the dark. Words dropped one by 
one from her lips, in a lost, vacant 
tone, as if she was talking in her sleep. 
Whether what she said referred to past 
or future I can not tell you. She spoke 
of persons in a foreign country—per- 
fect strangers to my sister and tome. \fiera 
little interval she suddenly became silent. <A 
momentary color appeared in her face, and left 
it again. Her eyes closed—her feet failed her— 
and she sank insensible into our arms.” 

‘*Sank insensible into your arms,’ repeated 
the captain, absorbing his new information. 
‘*Most extraordinary! And, in this state of 
health, she goes out to parties and dances, More 
extraordinary still!” 

**You are entirely mistaken,” said Mrs. 
Crayford. ‘‘She is only here to-night to please 
me. And she is only dancing tw please my hus- 
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band. As a rule, she shuns all society. The 
doctor recommends change and amusement for 
her. She won't listen to him. Except on rare 
oceasions like this, she persists in remaining at 
home.” 

Captain Helding brightened at the allusion to 
the doctor. Something practical might be got 
out of the doctor. Scientific man, Sure to see 
this very obscure subject under a new light. 
** How does it strike the doctor, now ?” said the 
captain. , ** Viewed simply as a Case, ma'am, 
how does it strike the doctor?” 

‘*He will give no positive opinion,” Mrs. 
Crayford answered. ‘*He told me that such 
cases as Clara’s were by no means unfamiliar to 
medical practice. * We know,’ he told me, ‘ that 
certain disordered conditions of the brain and the 
nervous system produce results quite as extraor- 
dinary as any that you have described—and there 
our knowledge ends, Neither my science, nor 
any man’s science, can clear up the mystery in 
this case. It is an especially difficult case to 
deal with, because Miss Burnham's early associ- 
ations dispose her to attach a superstitious im- 
portance to the malady—the hysterical malady, 
as some doctors would call it—from which she 
suffers. 1 can give you instructions for preserv- 
ing her general health, and I can recommend 
you to try some change in her life—provided you 
first relieve her mind of any secret anxieties that 
miy possibly be preying on it.’’ 

The captain- smiled self-approvingly. The 
doctor had justified his anticipations. The doc- 
tor had suggested a practical solution of the dif- 
ficulty. 

**Ay! ay! At last we have hit the nail on 
the head! Secret anxieties. Yes! yes! Plain 
enough now. A disappointment in love—eh, 
Mrs. Crayford ?” 

**T don’t know, Captain Helding; I am quite 
in the dark. Clara's confidence in me—in other 
matters unbounded—is, in this matter of her 
(supposed ) anxieties, a confidence still withheld. 
In all else we are like sisters. I sometimes fear 
there may indeed be some trouble preying secret- 
ly on her mind. I sometimes fecl a little hurt 
at her incomprehensible silence.” 

Captain Helding was ready with his own prac- 
tical remedy for this difficulty. 

**Encouragement is all she wants, ma’am. 
Take my word for it, this matter rests entirely 
with you. It’s all ina nutshell. Encourage her 
to confide in you—and she widl confide.” 

** J am waiting to encourage her, captain, un- 
iil she is left alone with me—after you have all 
sailed for the Arctic Seas. In the mean time 
will you consider what I have said to you as in- 
tended for your ear only? And will you forgive 
me if I own that the turn the subject has taken 
does not tempt me to pursue it any farther?” 

The captain took the hint. He instantly 
changed the subject, choosing on this occasion 
safe professional topics. He spoke of ships that 
were ordered on foreign service; and, finding 
that these as subjects failed to interest Mrs, 
Crayford, he spoke next of ships that were or- 

dered home again. ‘This last experiment pro- 
duved its etfect—an effect which the captain had 
not bargained for. 

‘*Do you know,” he began, ‘‘ that the Ata- 
Janta is expected back from the west coast of 

Africa every day? Have you any acquaintances 
among the officers of that ship?” 

As it so happened, he put those questions to 
Mrs. Crayford while they were engaged in one 
of the figures of the dance which brought them 
within hearing of the opposite couple. At the 
same Inoment—to the astonishment of her friends 
and admirers—Miss Clara Burnham threw the 
quadrille into confusion by making a mistake! 
Every body waited to see her set the mistake 
right. She made no attempt to set it right—she 
turned deadly pale, and caught. her partner by 
the arm. 

**'The heat!” she said, fuintly. 
away—take me into the air!” 

Lieutenant Crayford instantly led her out of 
the dance, and took her into the cool and empty 
conservatory at the end of the room. As a mat- 
ter of course, Captain Helding and Mrs, Cray- 
ford left the quadrille at the same time. The 
captain saw his way to a joke. 

** Is this the trance coming on ?” he whispered. 
““Tf it is, as commander of the Arctic Expedi- 
tion, I have a particular request to make. Will 
the Second-sight oblige me by seeing the short- 
est way to the Northwest Passage before we 
leave England ?” 

Mrs. Crayford declined to humor the joke. 
** If you will excuse my leaving you,” she said, 
quietly, ** £ will try and find out what is the mat- 
ter with Miss Burnham.” 


” 


“Take me 


At the entrance to the conservatory Mrs, Cray- 
ford encountered her husband. ‘The lieutenant 
was of middle age, tail and comely. A man 
with a winning simplicity and gentleness in his 
manner, and ai irresistible kindness in his brave 


blue In a word, a man whom every body 
loved—including his wife. 
‘*Don't be alarmed,” said the lieutenant. 


yes, 


** The heat has overcome her—that’s all.” 
Mrs. Cray ford shook her head, and looked at 
her husband half satirically, half fondly. 


**You dear old innocent!” she exclaimed ; 
‘that excuse may do for you. For my part, I 
don't believe a word of it. Go and get another 
partner, and leave Clara to me.” 

She entered the conservatory and seated her- 
self by Clara’s side. 





CHAPTER I. 
‘** Now, mv dear!” 
‘what does this mean?” 
** Nothing.” 
“*That-won’t do, Clara. Try again.” 
** The heat of the room—” 
** That won't do either. Say that you choose 
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(Mrs. Crayford began) | 














to keep your own secrets, and I shall understand 
what you mean.” 

Clara’s sad, clear gray eyes looked up for the 
first time in Mrs, Crayford’s face, and suddenly 
became dimmed with tears, 

**If I only dared tell you!” she murmured. 
**T hold so to your good opinion of me, Lucy— 
and I am so afraid of losing it!” 

Mrs. Crayford’s manner changed. Her eyes 
rested gravely and anxiously on Clara’s face. 

** You know as well as I do that nothing can 


shake my affection for you,” she said. ‘* Do 
justice, my child, to your old friend. ‘There is 
nobody here to listen to what we say. Open 


your heart, Clara. Isee you are in trouble—and 
I want to comfort you.” 

Clara began to yield. 
began to make conditions. 

** Will you promise to keep what I tell youa 
secret from every living creature?” she began. 

Mrs, Castel wink that question by putting a 
question on her side. 

** Does ‘ every living creature’ include my hus- 
band?” 

‘* Your husband more than any body! I love 
him, I revere him. He is so noble! he is so 
good! If I told him what I am going to tell 
you, he would despise me. Own i: plainly, Lucy, 
if I am asking too much in asking you to keep a 
secret from your husband.” 

‘* Nonsense, child! When you are married 
you will know that the easiest of all secrets to 
keep is a secret from your husband. I give you 
my promise. Now begin!” 

Clara hesitated painfully. 

**T don’t know how to begin!” she exclaimed, 
with a burst of despair. ‘‘The words won't 
come to me.” 

**Then I must help you. Do you feel ill to- 
night? Do you feel as you felt that day when 
you were with my sister and me in the garden ?” 

**Oh no.” 

“*You are not ill, you are not really affected 
by the heat, and yet you turn as pale as ashes, 
and you are obliged to leave the quadrille! 
There must be some reason for this.” 

‘*There is a reason, Captain Helding—” 

**Captain Helding! What, in the name of 
wonder, has the captain to do with it ?” 

‘“*He told you something about the Atalanta. 
He said the Atalanta was expected back from 
Africa immediately.” 

** Well, and what of that? Is there any body 
in whom you are interested coming home in the 
ship ?” 

**Somebody whom I am afraid of is coming 
home in the ship.” 

Mrs. Crayford’s magnificent black eyes opened 
wide in amazement. 

‘*My dear Clara! do you really mean what 
you say ?” 

** Wait a little, Lucy, and you shall judge for 
yourself. We must go back—if I am to make 
you understand me—to the year before we knew 
each other—to the last year of my father’s life. 
Did I ever tell you that my father moved south- 
ward, for the sake of his health, to a house in 
Kent that was lent to him by a friend?” 

‘*No, my dear. I don’t remember ever hear- 
ing of the house in Kent. ‘Tell me about it.” 

‘There is nothing to tell—except this. The 
new house was near a fine country-seat standing 
in its own park, The owner of the place was a 
gentleman named Wardour. He too was one 
of my father’s Kentish friends. He had an only 
son.” 

She paused, and played nervously with her fan. 
Mrs. Crayford looked at her attentively. Clara’s 
eyes remained fixed on her fan—Clara said no 
more. 

‘“What was the son’s name?” asked Mrs, 
Crayford, quietly. 

** Richard.” 

“Am I right, Clara, in suspecting that Mr. 
Richard Wardour admired you ?” 

The question produced its intended effect. 
The question helped Clara to go on. 

‘*T hardly knew at first,” she said, ‘‘ whether 
he admired me or not. He was very strange in 
his ways—headstrong, terribly headstrong and 
passionate, but generous and affectionate in spite 
of his faults of temper. Can you understand 
such a character ?” 

**Such characters exist by thousands. I have 
my faults of temper. I begin to like Richard al- 
ready. Goon.” 

‘The days went by, Lucy, and the weeks 
went by. We were thrown very much together, 
I began, little by little, to have some suspicion 
of the truth.” 

‘** And Richard helped to confirm your suspi- 
cions, of course ?” 

‘“*No. He was not—unhappily for me—he 
was not that sort of man. He never spoke of 
the feeling with which he regarded me. It was 
I who saw it. I couldn’t help seeing it. I did 
all I could to show that I was willing to be a sis- 
ter to him, and that I could never be any thing 
else. He did not understand me—or he would 
not—I can’t say which.” 

*** Would not’ is the most likely, my dear. 
Go on.” 

**It might have been as you say. There was 
a strange rough bashfulness about him. He con- 
fused and puzzled me. He never spoke out. 
He seemed to treat me as if our future lives had 
been provided for while we were children. What 
could I do, Lucy ?” 

‘‘Do? You could have asked your father to 
end the difficulty for you.” 

‘*Impossible! You forget what I have just 
told you. My father was suffering at that time 
under the illness which afterward caused his 
death. He was quite unfit to interfere.” 

‘* Was there no one else who could help you ?” 

**No one.” 

‘*No lady in whom you could confide ?” 

“*T had acquaintances among the ladies in the 
neighborhood. I had no friends.” 


In other words, she 





‘* What did you do, then?” * 

**Nothing. I hesitated; I put off coming to 
an explanation with him—unfortunately until it 
was too late.” 

** What do you mean by too late ?” 

**You shall hear. I ought to have told you 
that Richard Wardour is in the navy—” 

‘*Indeed? Iam more interested in him than 
ever. Well?” 

‘*One spring day Richard came to our house 
to take leave of us before he joined his ship. I 
thonght he was gone, and I went into the next 
room. It was my own sitting-room, and it open- 
ed on to the garden.” 

“Fear” 

** Richard must have been watching me. He 
suddenly appeared in the garden. Without wait- 
ing for me to invite him he. walked into the 
room, I was a little startled as well as sur- 
prised, but I managed to hide it. I said, ‘What 
is it, Mr. Wardour?’ He stepped close up to 


me; he said, in his quick, rough way, ‘ Clara! 


I am going to the African coast. If I live, I 
shall come back promoted; and we both know 
what will happen then.’ He kissed me. I was 
half frightened, half angry. Before I could com- 
pose myself to say a word he was out in the gar- 
den again—he was gone! I ought to have spok- 
en, I know. It was not honorable, not kind to- 
ward him. You can’t reproach me for want of 
courage and frankness more bitterly than I re- 
proach myself!” 

‘* My dear child, I don’t reproach you. I only 
think you might have written to him.” 

‘*T did write.” 

** Plainly ?” 

“*Yes. I told him in so many words that he 
was deceiving himself, and that I could never 
inarry him.” . 

‘*Plain enough, in all conscience! 
said that, surely you are not to blame. 
are you fretting about now ?” 

‘*Suppose my letter has never reached him ?” 

‘*Why should you suppose any thing of the 
sort ?” ° 

** What I wrote required an answer, Lucy— 
asked for an answer. ‘The answer has never 
come. What is the plain conclusion? My let- 
ter has never reached him. And the Ata/anta 
is expected back! Richard Wardour is return- 
ing to England—Richard Wardour will claim 
me as his wife! You wondered just now if I 
really meant what I said. Do you doubt it 
still ?” 

Mrs. Crayford leaned back absently in her 
chair. For the first time since the conversation 
had begun, she let a question pass without mak- 
ing a reply. ‘The truth is, Mrs, Crayford was 
thinking. 

She saw Clara’s position plainly; she under- 
stood the disturbing effect of it on the mind of a 
young girl. Still, making all allowances, she felt 
quite at a loss, so far, to account for Clara’s ex- 
cessive agitation. Her quick observing faculty 
had just detected that Clara’s face showed no 
signs of relief, now that she had unburdened her- 
self of her secret. ‘There was something clearly 
under the surface here—something of importance 
that still remained to be discovered. A shrewd 
doubt crossed Mrs. Crayford’s mind, and inspired 
the next words which she addressed to her young 
friend. 

‘* My dear,” she said, abruptly, ‘have you told 
me all ?” 

Clara started, as if the question terrified her. 
Feeling sure that she now had the clew in her 
hand, Mrs, Crayford deliberately repeated her 
question in another form of words. Instead of 
answering, Clara suddenly looked up. At the 
same moment a faint flush of color appeared in 
her face for the first time. 

Looking up instinctively on her side, Mrs. 
Crayford became aware of the presence in the 
conservatory of a young gentleman who was 
claiming Clara as his partner in the coming 
waltz. Mrs. Crayford fell into thinking once 
more. Had this young gentleman (she asked 
herself) any thing to do with the untold end of 
‘the story? Was this the true secret of Clara 
Burnham’s terror at the impending return of 
Richard Wardour? Mrs. Crayford decided on 
putting her doubts to the test. 

‘* A friend of yours, my dear?” she asked, in- 
nocently. ‘‘Suppose you introduce us to each 
other,” 

Clara confusedly introduced the young gen- 
tleman. ‘‘ Mr, Francis Aldersley, Lucy. Mr. 
Aldersley belongs to the Arctic Expedition.” 

“* Attached to the expedition ?” Mrs. Crayford 
repeated. ‘‘I am attached to the expedition too 
—in my way. I had better introduce myself, 
Mr. Aldersley, as Clara seems to have forgotten 
to do it forme. Iam Mrs. Crayford. My hus- 
band is Lieutenant Crayford, of the Wanderer. 
Do you belong to that ship ?” 

‘*T have not the honor, Mrs. Crayford. I be- 
long to the Sea-Mew.” 

Mrs. Crayford’s superb eyes looked shrewdly 
backward and forward between Clara and Fran- 
cis Aldersley, and saw the untold sequel to Clara's 
story. The young officer was a bright, hand- 
some, gentleman-like lad—just the person to se- 
riously complicate the difficulty with Richard 
Wardour! ‘There was no time for making any 
further inquiries. The band had begun the pre- 
lude to the waltz, and Francis Aldersley was wait- 
ing for his partner. With a word of apology to 
the young man, Mrs. Crayford drew Clara aside 
for a moment, and spoke to her in a whisper. 

“One word, my dear, before you return to the 
ball-room. It may sound conceited, after the lit- 
tle you have told me, but I think I understand 
your position now better than you do yourself. 
Do you want to hear my opinion ?” 

“*T am longing to hear it, Lucy. I want your 
opinion; I want your advice.” 

** You shall have both, in the plainest and the 
fewest words, First, my opinion: you have no 


Having 
What 


choice but to come to an explanation with Mr. 





Wardour as soon as he returns. Second, my 
advice: if you wish to make the explanation 
easy to both sides, take care that you make it in 
the character of a free woman.” 

She laid a strong emphasis on the last three - 
words, and looked pointedly at Francis Aldersley 
as she pronounced them. ‘I won't keep you 
from your partner any longer, Clara,” she re- 
sumed, and led the way back to the ball-room. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





A NEGRO FIGHT. 


Tue engraving on page 673 represents a ne- 
gro fight witnessed by the artist in a village of 
Venezuela. ‘Two negroes, rivals for the affections 
of a dusky belle, after screaming and jabbering 
at each other for nearly an hour, and keeping 
the whole neighborhood in an uproar, suddenly 
stripped to the waist, and ran at each other like 
rams. No one can realize what a negro’s head 
will stand until he has witnessed a fight like this. 
The two enraged men ran at each other with all 
their might, time after time, occasionally jump- 
ing into the air and striking their heads together 
with a crash distinctly audible across a square of 
considerable size. The contestants were well 
matched, and after both had pretty well exhaust- 
ed their strength, each withdrew from the field 
of battle with menaces of a future conflict. 





PERSONAL. 


Baron LEDERER, who returns to Austria aft- 
er six years of active and honorable service 
as Austrian minister at Washington, leaves no 
one in the diplomatic corps more highly es- 
teemed. We are told by the Tribune that im- 
mediately after his arrival he ee and con- 
cluded a consular treaty tending greatly to fa- 
cilitate navigation and commerce between this 
country and his own. The responsible and im- 

ortant position of umpire of the arbitrators 
hn the American and Spanish Claims Commis- 
sion was tendered to him in February, 1871, by 
the Spanish and American governments. He 
accepted, by consent of the Austrian govern- 
ment, but declined the offered salary of $3000 a 
year in gold. The decisions rendered, often in- 
volving large amounts of money and property, 
showed the baron to be as good a lawyer as di- 

lomatist. On retiring from Washington he 
a received from the Emperor FRANCIS JOSEPH 
the commandery of the Leopold Order. He has 
worthily continued the work begun by his fa- 
ther, who, in 1829, as Austrian consul-general 
in New York, concluded a treaty of amity and 
commerce with the United States. 

—Mr. Donn P1aTT, who writes so pleasantly 
about people in the Washington Capital, has 
the following allusion to one of the most brill- 
jant gentigmen connected with the American 

ress: ‘‘W. H. Hurisot is a handsome fel- 
oe. on the turn of forty, with his once luxuri- 
ant locks thinned out by hard study and good 
living. He is stout—not too stout—with just 
enough of a rounding out of his commissary 
to give a becoming fit to his English-cut coat. 
He is a brilliant talker, and without being a 
humorist, he has graphic powers, so to speak, 
of narration that amount to the same thing. 
His description of the San Domingo Com- 
mission, for example, set the table in a roar. 
‘Howe,’ he said, ‘regarded the business as in- 
tensely solemn, and fraught with grave results. 
Waite thought he ought so to regard it, and 
strove in that direction with commendable zeal. 
But old Ben Wave considered ita roaring farce, 
and did all that he could to make it one.” And 
so through every event, from the embarkation 
to the return, including an informal presenta- 
tion, and a ride on bulls, the venerable Benga- 
MIN, solemn as a gate-post, acting as ring-master 
and clown combined, kept the ship’s company, 
sailors, marines, reporters, and Commissioners 
clerks, in a roar.”’ 

—Jacos ABBoTT has been D.D.’d by Amherst 
College, in which he was a professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy from 1825 to 1829. 
He is now gracefully growing old at his home 
in Farmington, Maine. 

—Mr. Murat Hatstfan, of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, was at a dinner given a few days 
since in London by the Cobden Club, and made 
a brief speech on free trade that awoke the en- 
terprising Britons to a high state of hand-clap- 
ping. His speech, according to Mr. SMALLEY, 
the Tribune's London correspondent, was the 
success of the anaes and had the honor to be 
reported. It was full of good sense, good hu- 
mor, and had many good points outside of free 
trade. Mr. HausTEaD is one of those peculiar 
men that have‘recently grown up in the West, 
who not only write well, but talk well, and exert 
a potent influgpce in matters political and so- 
cial. -Henry “Watterson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, and Horace Waite, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, belong in the saine class. 

—Frovupe and K1nGs.ey ure the subjects of a 
recent epigram at Cambridge. Froupe, in his 
late inaugural address as rector of the Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh, ascribed a want of veracity to 
clerical writers; and his friend Canon K1nes- 
LEY, when resigning his professorship at Oxford, 
dwelt on the proneness of historians to indulge 
in fiction. The wits therefore put the two ob- 
servations together, with the following result: 

“ Froupe informs the Scottish youth 

That parsons have no care for truth ; 
While Canon Krvestey loudly cries 
That history is a pack of lies. 
“What cause for judgment so malign? 
A brief reflection solves the mystery ; 
For Frovve thinks Kunestry a divine, 
Kunesiey goes to Frovpsr for history.” 
Not very brilliant, but the best those English 
people nai do with it, and they exerted them- 
ves. 
se The editors suffered somewhat by the late 
fire at Chicago. Mr. Horace Wuité, editor of 
the Tribune, lost his house. In the fire of 1871 
he lost his office. Mr. Jonn Y. Scammon, of the 
Inter-Ocean, also lost his house, and one of the 
most valuable libraries in the State. 

—Now that the time has arrived when states- 
men mount stumps and expatiate on our coun- 
try, it may be well enough for party veces ra 
to bear in mind a few crisp words uttered by 
Principal TULLOcK —s his visit here as a 
member of the Evangelical Alliance, ‘ The last 
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election in Scotland,’’ said he, ‘has shown us, 
I think, that there are there, us in all countries, 
men who don’t go to platforms, who don’t write 
in newspapers; men who are intelligent and cul- 
tured and liberal and thoughtful and sensible; 
and the great mistake all extreme politicians 
make is in ignoring this class, and taking into 
consideration thé men who shout most.”’ 

—The Rev. PaiLurrs Brooks, of Boston, one 
of the most eloquent preachers of the, Episcopal 
Church in New England, has been lifting up his 
voice in Westminster Abbey, where he preached 
a few Sundays ago. There are several clever 
men—Canon KInesLey among them—who have 
snug positions in and incomes from the famous 
old Abbey, but not one, probably, who is so fine 
a preacher as PHILLIPS Brooks. 

—Mirza Kuan, the Shah of Persia’s Grand 
Vizier, was banished for the crime, in the eyes 
of fanatics, of advising his sovereign to visit 
Europe. Not long since he was reinstated, and 
now the high dignitaries who procured his dis- 
grace have been compelled to emanate from the 
country. 

—Mrs. Hester Avtuors, of Templeville, Del- 
aware, has reached the agé of one hundred and 
twelve. She was present at the signing of the 
Declaration of In eaten, at Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, 1776, and was then fourteen 
years of age. She has a daughter, with whom 
she is now living, the third child after marriage, 
who is now seventy-six years old. She is a 
sprightly old lady, and comes to Philadelphia 
twice a year to see her grandchildren. 

—JULES JaNIN bequeathed his library, one of 
the best private collections in France, to his na- 
tive town, St. Etienne. 

—James Lick having given $150,000 fora mon- 
— ya the oe re) ae 8. Key, author 
v7) r-span: nner, it is proposed by the 
Philadelphifi Press that $100,000 be raised “for 
a monument to JosepH Hopkrnson,’’ the author 
of Hail, Columbia. The history of the composi- 
tion of the latter was told as follows, in 1840, by 
Mr. Hopgrnson himself: ‘‘The song was writ- 
ten in the summer of 1798, when a war with 
France was thought to be inevitable. A young 
singer was about to take his benefit at the thea- 
tre. Ihad known him when at school. On this 
acquaintance he called on me on Saturday after- 
noon, his benefit being announced for the fol- 
lowing Monday. He said he had twenty boxes 
taken, and the prospect was that he should suf- 
fer a loss instead of receiving a benefit from the 
performance; but that if he could get a patri- 
otic song adapted to the tune of the President's 
March, then the popular air, he did not doubt 
a full house; that the poets of the theatrical 
corps had been trying to accomplish it, but were 
satisfied that no words could be composed to 
suit the music of that march. I told him I 
would try. He came the next afternoon, and 
the song, such as it is, was ready for him. It 
was announced on Monday morning, and the 
theatre was crowded to excess, and so contin- 
ued for the rest of the whole season, the song 
being encored and repeated many times, the au- 
dience joining in the chorus. It was also sung 
at night in the streets by large assemblies of cit- 
izens, including members of Congress.’? The 
— of the composition of our other national 
song is as follows: Mr. Key had left Baltimore 
(1814) with a flag of truce, for the pu of 
getting released from the British fleet a friend 
of his who had been captured at Marlborough. 
He went as far as the mouth of the Patuxent, 
and was not permitted to return, lest the in- 
tended attack on Baltimore should be disclosed. 
He was therefore brought up the bay to the 
mouth of the Patapsco, where the flag-vessel 
was kept under the guns of a frigate; and he 
was compelled to witness the bombardment of 
Fort M‘Henry, which the admiral had boasted 
he would carry in a few hours, and that the city 
must fall. e watched the flag at the fort 
through the whole day, with infinite anxiety, 
until night prevented him from seeing it. In 
the night he watched the bomb-shells, and at 
early dawn his eye was again greeted by the flag 
of his country. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue WHEELER expedition started from Wash- 
ington to concentrate at Pueblo, Colorado, the 
15th of July, leaving there as soon thereafter 
as the different parties can be got into shape. 
It will.move in three separate divisions, which 
will come portions of Southwestern Colo- 
rado and Northern New Mexico. The princi- 
pal localities to be examined are south of the 
thirty-eighth parallel of north latitude, in the 
neighborhood of the Rio San Juan and thenorth- 
ern tributaries of the Rio Grande, Rio Chamas, 
Pecos, and Canadian, a region extremely inter- 
esting, and which must shortly be opened up 
for mining purposes. There will be two sepa- 
rate astronomical parties, one in charge of Mr. 
Joun H. CLark, with one assistant, at the ob- 
servatory, Ogden, Utah ; the other in charge of 
Dr. F. L. Kampr, who will have two assistants, 
and will oceupy stations at Las Vegas, Cimma- 
ron, Sidney Barracks, Julesburgh, and the cross- 
ing of the Union Pacific Railroad at the one 
hundredth meridian. In New Mexico there will 
be a special party operating, consisting of Pro- 
fessor E. D. Cops, paleontologist, and Dr. H. C. 
Yarrow, naturalist of the survey, and one as- 
sistant. These gentlemen will visit certain spec- 
ified areas in the valley of the Rio Grande and 
Rio San Juan, The main division will be in 
charge of Lieutenant WHEELER, assisted by Lieu- 
tenant C. W. Wuipp_e and six civilian assist- 
ants. The first party of the first division will 
be in charge of Lieutenant W. L. MarsHa.1, 
with three civilian assistants. The second par- 
ty consists of Lieutenant Rogers Birnie and 
five civilian assistants. The first party of the 
second division, Lieutenant P. M. Price and four 
civilian assistants; second party, Lieutenant 8. 
E. Biunt and three civilian assistants. There 
is also a special natural history party, at present 
— portions of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, consisting of Dr. J. T. RoTHRocK, botantet, 
Professor H. W. HensHaw, ornithologist, an 
James Rurrer, general collector. Dr. Oscar 
Loew will accompany the expedition as chem: 
ist and mineralogist, and will be assigned to one 
of the above-named sections. The entire expe- 
dition is made up of nine different parties, and 
will cover a wide and interesting field; and it is 
hoped that our goats knowledge, in the 
broadest sense of the word, will be greatly aug- 
mented by its labors and investigations. 

_ Mr, Hensgaw and his associates of the special 








party, above referred to, have been heard from | al gardens, which it still retains, are in Regent’s 
n the 


vicinity of Fort Wingate, New Mexico, | 


where they were making the best of their way 
south. They have already secured extensive 
collections of —— and a box has been re- 
ceived at the Washington office containing a 
number of bird skins, Indian crania, fish, rep- 
tiles, insects, plants, etc. This party will pro- 
ceed south to near the Mexican boundary, and 
then retrace their steps, disbanding at Santa Fe 
in the fall. 


During the past winter Mr. J. MattHew 
Jones, a well-known Nova Scotian naturalist, 
has been engaged in continuing his explorations 
into the natural history of the Bermudas, com- 
menced by him many years ago. His obser- 
vations prove, in his opinion, that the whole 
formation has suffered, at some uncertain pe- 
riod, considerable subsidence, attended by vio- 
lence, and suggests the propriety of causing 
borings to be made to ascertain the true char- 





‘acter of the island foundation, and thus solve 


a question of much importance to science. 
The vegetation of the islands he found to par- 
take more particularly of the character of that 
of the Southern United States, especially as re- 
gards the flora of the coast, which consists of a 
mixture of West Indian forms, and others im- 
ported accidentally or otherwise from Euro 
—species proved not to be, as a rule, widely 
distributed, but to be mainly local. One dis- 
trict in particular, not over a square mile in 
extent, named Walsingham, which is cavernous 
in a high degree, es plants unknown in 
other parts of the islands. Several species of 
fish new to previous collections were received 
by Mr. Jones. The genera Serranus, Caranz, 
and Murena appeared to be best represented 
in those waters, and of the first some immense 
specimens were met with. Carcharias obscurus 
exists in great abundance, while the larger sharks 
are not common. The Pleuronectide were not 
met with at all, with the exception of one spe- 
cies of idichthys, supposed to be new. 
During a violent southeast gale which visited 
the islands in January last hundreds of the 
smaller fish, some hitherto unknown to the fish- 
ermen, were cast ashore, including numerous 
examples of Aulostoma coloratum. Mr. JONES 
noticed material changes in the habitat and 
abundance of certain marine mollusks, compared 
with observations made some twenty years ago. 
Littorina muricata, which used to occur in vast 
quantity on the shore rocks of the south coast 
of the main island, proved to be not nearly so 
—_ now ‘. = el. a ate- 
y was comparatively rare in ocality, is now 
quite common. Facten ziczac also, which was 
common about the sounds and inlets, is now 
confined to a few localities. Very few migratory 
birds visited the Bermudas during the winter 
of 1873-74—a strange occurrence, which may, 
however, be accounted for by the absence of the 
usual northerly gales of that season, 





With reference to Professor Newcoms’s in- 
vestigation of the moon’s motion, the superin- 
tendent of the Naval Observato rts that 
the work has been nearly eccoungliahs and pre- 
pared for the press according to the original 
plan; but on examining ce terms trouble- 
some to calculate, which it was supposed were 
entirely unimportant, it was found that the work 
could not be properly completed without them. 
The preparations for observing the transit of 
Venus have interfered with the development of 
these important terms. The second part of the 
work, namely, the tables founded upon Profess- 
or Newcoms’s theory, has been carried as far 
as it can be without the data that will be at- 
tainable as soon as the preparations for observing 
the transit of Venus are completed. 





The telegraphic apparatus at the Naval Ob- 
servatory at Washington is now connected with 
the main lines of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, so that not only is the time ball 
— daily at noon, but the same signal is 
widely distributed by the telegraph company. 
It goes directly from the observatory to the 
main office in New York city, and thence it is 
sent to nearly every State in the Union. The 
immediate object of these gignals is to furnish 
accurate and uniform time to the railroads, and 
throughout the whole of the vast territory in 
question there is scarcely g train whose move- 
ments are not regulated by the observatory 
clocks. The clocks at the Navy Department, 
at the Army Signal-office, at the Treasury De- 

rtment, and at the Western Union Telegraph 
Gompeny’s office are all constructed on the sys- 
tem known as HamMBLetrT’s, and are directly 
controlled by electric currents sent every second 
by the standard clock at the observatory. 





Admiral Sanps, in his annual report with ref- 
erence to the work of the Naval Observatory, 
states that observations to be of any value to the 
world must be published. If they are not, the 
time and labor spent upon them are simply wast- 
ed; and yet they are so mach more easily made 
than reduced that nothing is more common than 
to see them lie for years before the computations 
ae to fit them for publication are com- 

leted. ¢ Naval Observatory has been eriabled 
to resuscitate from its store-rooms the zones of 
stars observed by Captain Griiss, in Chili, in 
1850-52, and their reductions are now in such a 
state of forwardness that the resulting star cata- 
logue will appear in the volume of Washington 
observations for 1873. Thus it will be seen that 
nearly all the valuable observations which were 
at one time locked up in the archives of the ob- 
servatory have been given to the world. 





The report of the council of the Zoological 
Society of London, presented on the 29th of 
April, 1874, makes a very satisfactory exhibit on 
the part of this institution, which is almost as 
well known in America as in Europe. It may 
be proper to state that the society itself carries 
on operations precisely like those of ordinary 
scientific institutions, namely, with officers and 
members, of various grades, holding regular 
mee , and publishing reports of its transac- 
tions. Its reports, however, are pre-eminent for 
their scientific zoological value, and for the ex- 
tent and beauty of their illustrations, far exceed- 
ing in this respect all other serials of the same 
general character. 

There is also a very fine library connected 
with the society, and there was formerly a muse- 
um of prepared specimens. This, however, was 
transferred to the British Museum. Its zoologic- 





Park, and it is to their present condition that we 
now take occasion to refer more particularly, A 
strong encouragement to the establishment of 
such institutions in our own larger cities may 
be found in the fact that the receipts during the 
year amounted to no less than $85,000. In addi- 
tion to this sum the receipts from memberships 
and from the sales of pablieations, ete., brought 
the total income up to about $140,000. The 
number of visitors to the gardens during the 
year was 713,000. The living animals in the 
collection on the Ist of December, 1873, con- 
sisted of 592 quadrupeds, 1329 birds, and 266 
reptiles—total, 2187. The total number of addi- 
oy te the menagerie during the year amounted 
o 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


In the last report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Health there appears a valuable article upon the health 
of farmers, The writer, a reliable physician of Pitts- 
field, states that his conclusions upon the subject are 
drawn from his own experience, with that of many 
other leading physicians in the State, from whom he 
obtained definite information upon specific points. 
The diseases to which farmers are most liable are, 
first, rheumatism; second, dyspepsia; third, fever; 
fourth, acute lung affections; fifth, consumption. 
Overwork is mentioned as the chief cause tending to 
injure the health of farmers and their families, im- 
proper diet the second cause, exposure the third, and 





sanitary defects about the premises the fourth. In re- . 


gard to the ordinary diet of farmers, the following 
conclusions are drawn from observation of facts: 
good bread is scarce, and is too often made with some 
unwholesome substitute for yeast; there is too little 
variety in food; meat is too apt to be fried; baked 
beans and salt pork, although a highly nutritious dish, 
are too generally used, being indigestible for many 
persons; pastry and cakes are used to a highly inju- 
dicious extent; too little time is allotted for meals ; 
coffee and tea, especially the latter, are too freely used 
as beverages; water is used in excess. It is believed 
that the food of farmers is too generally soaked in fat. 
Beefsteak is fried in fat, and nearly all other meats are 
fried. There should be more fresh meat used among 
them, and less salted meat ; more boiling and roasting 
should be practiced, and less frying; there should be 
& greater variety of fruits and vegetables, and less of 
pies and cakes; more wholesome bread, and less tea. 
Feather-beds are said to be altogether too popular 
among farmers, and sleeping-rooms are badly venti- 
lated. Whether farmers are, as a class, more deficient 
than others in the particulars referred to in the above- 
mentioned article we know not; but the suggestions 
given are useful for farmers, and for every body else. 
Especially at this season of the year is there peculiar 
need of care in regard to diet. 


The Catskill Mountains have seldom been more 
beautiful than at present, being covered with a lux- 
uriant growth of grass, the result of frequent rains. 
Hunter's Mountain, over four thousand feet above tide- 
water, is generally thought to be the highest of the 
range; but Slide Mountain and Peckamoose are prob- 
ably somewhat higher. There are many wild and ro- 
mantic nooks among the Catskills. The “ Devil's 
Cave” is the uncomfortable name given to a deep 
gorge, where, even in the hottest summer day, ice can 
be found. A lovely lake lies among the peaks, concern- 
ing which a legend is told. In the olden time an In- 
dian girl often met her lover on itsshores. Her chief- 
tain father frowned upon their love-making, and one 
night killed the youth. The maiden then threw her- 
seif from one of the cliffe. Now, it is said, her spirit 
haunts the spot at midnight—an interesting circum- 
stance for those ladies who coax their lovers to help 
them watch for the ghost. 








A dinner set of Dresden china, manufactured to or- 
der for a New York gentleman, recently arrived from 
Europe. It consists of eleven hundred pieces, into 
which fifty different colors and shades are introduced. 
The plates and dishes for each course are of different 
pattern ; and in the centre of each plate is an enam- 
eled landscape, and on each dish a copy of some cele- 
brated piece of statuary. The set cost exactly $4950, 

Sea Cliff is popular as a watering-place, and also as 
acamp-meeting ground. But as some of our readers 
may inquire, “‘ Where is Sea Cliff?” we quote the fol- 
lowing bit of information from an exchange: 

“Twenty miles from New York, on a pro in; 
headland %, the northwestern shore of tok jeiting 
looking over Hempstead Bay and Long Sound 
stands this new and popular summer resort. Elevated 
about 200 feet above the water of the sound, it enjoys 
the distinction of being on the highest ground on Long 
Isjand, with the exception of one which is some 

, and is only a few feet hig er. From Sea 
je 


t 

miles 

Cliff the view is all that any reasona m could 
desire. Hempstead Bay, with its shores and 
their pleasant country-sea’ out before us, 
running to a point five miles away, where the old- 
fashioned village of Roslyn snugly nestles in the trees, 
The bay opens into Long Island Sound, with Glen 
Cove at one corner and Sand's Point at the other, both 
of which places are delightful summer resorts.” 

Sea Cliff has a large hotel, many pleasant boarding- 
places, and about a hundred pretty cottages. The Sea 
Cliff Tabernacle, wherein camp-meetings are held, is a 
huge wooden structure, 100 feet wide and 150 in length. 
It is open on three sides, provided with awning exten- 
sions, and is capable of seating from 4000 to 6000 


persons. 


The camera obscura on Breeze Hill, Prospect Park, 
attracts a large number of visitors. By its means the 
finest views in the Park and in the surrounding coun- 
try are brought before the eye, in a small space, like 
animated pictures. The vivid accuracy with which 
every scene is presented is a wonder to the children. 








“Too old for earth, too good for hell, too disa- 
greeable for heaven,” was the remark we heard made 
the other day in reference to one who was forever 
picking out imperfections in his fellow-travelers on 
life’s journey. We don’t know how his future will 
be managed. His mission apparently has been to dis- 
sect—morally—all mankind ; and he does it relentless- 
ly, unflinchingly. Yet he is very good; ab, yes! very 
good! 





In the town of Lake View, not far from Chicago, 
there resides a gentleman who has on his premises 
several fine large cherry-trees. On a recent hot Sun- 
day afternoon, as he was for a moment standing near 
them, he heard a strange noise, and looking up, wit- 
nessed a remarkable sight. The bark covering the 
trees began to peel off at the tops, curling downward 
along the trunks and limbs until it reached the ground, 
and leaving the trees as naked and barren as though 





they had heen riven by the lightning’s bolt. Bark, 
leaves, and cherries were all stripped off, and lay a 
promiscuous mass of ruins upon the parched earth 
surrounding the desolate trunke. -The process oceu- 
pied but three or four seconds, but the ruin was com- 
plete. The trunks, limbs, leaves, and fruit had literal. 
ly died of sun-stroke. 


California is trying the experiment of compulsory 
education. Between the ages of eight and fourteen 
children must attend some school at least two-thirds 
of the school year. A few exceptions are made in 
epecial circumstances, 





The forty-second annual Sing Sing camp-meeting 
will commence about the middle of August, and con- 
tinue ten days. The camp grove is beautiful and salu- - 
brious; but being on high land, the ascent is difficult 
and fatiguing to pedestrians, but nevertheless the lo- 
cality bas peculiar advantages, 

Dyspepsia fs a national evil, and is largely due to 
rapid eating, particularly among “ bueiness mon” and 
* brain-workers.” With many persons it is impossi- 
ble for the body to carry on the work of digestion 
while the brain is also working bard. The stomach 
must have some nerve force with which to perform 
its duties. A little time for rest before eating, as well 
as afterward, is of great importance to many persons. 





A curious marriage was recently celebrated in New 
Albany, Indiana. In the presence of the invited guests 
a written agreement was read and signed by the bride 
and bridegroom, no other ceremony being performed. 
The substance of the agreement was that as they be- 


_ lieved neither church nor state had any right to inter- 


fere with their arrangements, they adopted such form 
and ceremony as they chose, and in presence of wit- 
nesses proclaimed themselvee husband and wite. 





It is dangerous to annoy the managers of newspa- 
pers, especially at this season. Only a short time ago 
the editor of a journal in France committed suicide, 
and left the following statement, indicating the snf- 
ferings that led to this fata) result: “‘ I°was bored, and 
I have killed myself. Let no one be accused of my 
death. Do not look fur my head. I have hidden it 
myself in order not fo be recognized.” 


It is related of some English sailors that on a voy- 
age a comet appeared and greatly surprised and alarm- 
ed them. The hands met and appointed a committee 
to wait upon the commander and ask his opinion of it. 
They approached him and said, 

“We want to ask your opinion, your honor.” . 

“Well, my boys, what is it about ’” 

“ We want to inquire about that thing up there.” 

“Now, before I answer you, let me know what you 
think of it.” 

“Well, your honor, we have talked it all over, and 
we think it is a star sprung aleak.” 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A youne lady, who has been greatly annoyed by a 
lot of youre 8 mpletons who stop under her window 
at night to sing “ If ever I cease to love,” wishes us 
to say if they will cease their foolishness, come in, 
and talk “ business,” they will confer a favor. 
petconiiiees 





“ And did you hear him call her my dear, or any 
thing like that?” asked the lawyer. “No, Sir, of 
course not: why, she was his wife!” answered the 
lady witness. 


What does a man see in the wild, wild waves ?—Sea- 
‘oam. 





$< 





A lawyer, examining a witness, asked him what his 
business was. He auswered, “ A dealer in old irou.” 
“Then,” said the counsel, ** you must of course be a 
thief.” “I don’t see,” replied the witness, *‘why a 
dealer in iron must necessarily be a thief, more than a 

er in brass.” 

For what port isa man bound during courtship ?— 
Bound to Havre. 


A very fat man, for the purpose of quizzing his doc- 
tor, asked him to prescribe for a complaint, which he 
declared was eleeping with hie mouth open. “Sit,” 
said the doctor, “your disease is incarable. Your 
skin is too short, 60 that when you shut your eyes your 
mouth opens.” 











A California man has patented a device for the Se 
of effecting on the stages of theatres the rising, 
sinking, rolling, and pitching motions of vessels at 
sea. So perfect is the imitation that, in connecfion 
with sheet-iron thunder, saltpetre lightning, and be!- 
lows wind, the actors are — 8 seasick, 





Who killed the most poultry ?—Hamlet's uncle, for 
he did “‘ murder most foul.” 





A certain minister going to visit one of his sick pa- 
rishioners, asked him how he had rested during the 
night. “Oh, wondrons ill, Sir,” replied he, ** for mine 
eyes have not come together these three nights.” 
“What is the reason of that?” said the other. “ Alas! 
Sir,” says he, “ because my nose was betwixt thei.” 





A ee ty! defines the waltz as “hugging set 
to music.” The definition is new, if the idea is not. 
Ra etn 

Sir Thomas More, the famous chancellor, preserved 
his humor and wit to the last moment. When he 
came to be executed on Tower Hill the heademan de- 
manded his upper garment as his fee. “Ah, friend,” 
said he, taking off his cap, “ that, I think, ie my upper 
garment.” 


Mathews once went to Wakefield, then, from com- 
mercial failures, in a dreadful state. In vain did he 
announce his inimitable Youthful Days; the York- 
shiremen came not. When he progressed to Edin- 
burgh a friend asked him if he mace much money in 
Wakefield. “Not a shilling!” was the reply. “ Not 
a shilling!” reiterated his astonished ‘acquaintance. 
“Why, didn’t you go there to star?” “ Yea,” replied 
Mathews, with mirthful mournfuiness; “but they 
spell it with a ve in Wakefield.” 


—— 








A gentleman oasing a fine pointing representing a 
man playing on the lute, paid this high compliment - 
to the artiet: “ When I look on that painting I think 
myself deaf.” 


The old Scottish hearers were very ) pestiention on the 
subject of their ministers preaching sermons; and 
to repeat a discourse which they could recollect was 





fey made a subject of anim by those who 
b it. A beadle, who was a deal of a wit in 
his way, gave a sly bit in his defense of hia 
minister on the question, As were 4 
from church the minister observed had been 
Supeng 0 0 bet trium: over some of his pa- 
rishioners with whom he been in conversation. 
On asking the cause of this he received for anewer, 
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THE PITTSBURG FLOOD. 


[ne first accounts of the great disaster at 
Pirtsburg, Pennsylvania, on the night of Sun- 
luv, July 26, aseribed the work of destruction 
» the breaking of an enormous water-spout. 
his theory is now generally abandoned, and a 
referenve to our double-page illustrations will 
show that it was not needed to explain the sud- 


den and lamentable calamity. Alleghany City, 
where the heaviest loss of life and property oc- 
curred, lies on a plateau opposite Pittsburg, 
which at some distance from the Alleghany Riv- 
er rises into a range of hills, as shown in our 
illustration. Three ravines, known as Butcher's 
and Wood's runs and Spring Garden Avenue, di- 


vide the hills, and it was chietly down these ra- 
vines that the flood poured in its destructive 
course. ‘The soil of the hills behind the town is 
loose and shaly; the southern and eastern slopes 
are planted with grape-vines. On Sunday a heavy 
aili-storm prevailed, and up on the hills the peo- 
ple say there ** was hardly air enough to breathe 
for the water there was in it.” The means of 
drainage, sufficient to carry off the accumulations 
of an ordinary rain-fall, became choked, and this, 
in all probability, is the secret of the flood. Those 
who witnessed the storm by the flashes of light- 
ning say that just before the flood burst down 
the ravines a dense black cloud appeared to set- 
tle down on the brow of the hills in a solid body 
instead of falling in rain. The summit of the 
range is a natural reservoir, with its weakest 
side toward the ravines. It was not so much 
the volume of the water as its sudden accumula- 
tion and overflow into the narrow ravines through 
which it made its way that wrought the loss of 
life and property. 

The disaster came late at night. It was pre- 
saged between nine and ten o'clock by frequent 
and vivid flashes of lightning, accompanied by 
loud crashes of thunder. The storm moment- 
arily increased in violence; soon the small 
streams running through the ravines were swollen 
into overwhelming floods that swept every thing 
before them. Butcher's Run had been appro- 
priated for years as a slaughter-house waste- 
pipe: the hoases along the stream were mostly 
small frame buildings, and those in Spring Gar- 
den Avenue were chiefly of the same character. 


. Such as were in the direct line of the flood were 


swiftly undermined, broken up, and swept away, 
the ground on which they stood being literally 
scooped out from under them. Eye-witnesses 
testify to the terrific. suddenness with which the 
streets became rapids. One gentleman says the 
hill-side, lighted up by almost continuous flashes, 


- had the appearance of an immense sheet of wa- 


ter, and the great flood came rushing down with 
a roar like that of Niagara. In the darkness 
and noise of the storm there was no warning 
that came in time to save the families in the 
houses in the track of the torrents. Only by the 
flash of lightning the doomed people saw in the 
gorge a mass of surging waters and timber, with 
houses rocking and tumbling, and it was upon 
them before they could realize their danger and 


the necessity for instant flight. House after 
house, with every occupant, was swept away, 
aud whole families perished together. It is 
noted that in the accounts of the disaster no 
names of injured persons appear. The lists as 
published read ‘*dead and missing.” The tor- 


rent spared none that came within its terrible 
grasp. 
Sweeping down Butcher's Run into the city, 
torrent rushed through Madison Avenue. A 
large sewer constructed to carry off the stream 
burst with tremendous force, leaving a cavity 
some thirty feet in depth. For half a mile the 
avenue was scooped out in places twenty feet 
lower than the pavement. On each side houses 
were Hooded and wrecked, and in some cases 
torn from their foundations. Near O'Hara Street 
Butcher's Run and Spring Garden Avenue con- 
verge. Here the two torrénts came together. 
An immense culvert was rent asunder; solid 
buildings were toppled over and wrecked, as by 
an earthquake; aud here the largest loss of life 
occurred. The darkness caused by the breaking 
of the gas-pipes increased the horrors of the sit- 
uation, aud rendered futile all attempts to es- 






eape. The accumulation of timber at various 
points formed temporary dams, which soon gave 
way, and the liberated water swept on with in- 


creased momentum and force. 

‘The morning broke upon a scene of sorrow 
and horror. ‘Thousands of people, many of 
whom had lost friends or relatives by the calami- 
ty, flocked to the scene of disaster, and hundreds 
of willing hands were soon at work clearing 
away the ruins in the search for the dead. It 


is thought that over¢ttwo hundred lives were lost, 
but this can not be accurately ascertained until 
the streets and cellars are cleared of the débris 


ft by the flood. And here is a cause of further 
xiety: the torrent that swept through Butch- 
s Run and Spring Garden Avenue carried 
away the contents of many slaughter-houses and 
cattle-pens, and the cellars along its course are 
filled with fast-decaying carcasses, from which 
rises a pestilential stench that threatens to en- 
gender even a worse calamity than the flood. 
Energetic efforts are making to clear away the 
débris, and thus remove this source of danger. 
Many an affecting incident might be related, 
did our space permit, and many an act of hero- 
ism on the part of those who risked, and in some 
sad instances lost, their lives in the effort to save 
The boats of different rowing associa- 


orners, 


tions were brought into service as soon as the 
state of the flood permitted, and aided in saving 
many lives. ‘he members of Knapp’s Pennsyl- 
vania Battery also did manful service during the 
flood and in preserving order next day. Few 


calamities have occurred to stir: public sympa- 
thy more keenly than this, or to call for more 
prompt and generous liberality for the relief of 
suffering. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
‘*aAND I SHALL BE ALONE UNTIL I DIE.” 


Tue image of that white-robed figure, pallid 
face, and ebon hair haunted Humphrey Clissold 
throughout the day, though his day was very 
pleasant, and Martin Trevanard the most cheer- 
ful of companions. ‘They halted at various vil- 
lages, explored old parish churches, where tar- 
nished and blackened brasses told of mitred ab- 
bots and lords of the soil, otherwise unrecorded 
and forgotten. Clissold was learned in church 
architecture, and not a gargoyle escaped his keen 
eye. Martin was pleased to exhibit the interest- 
ing features of his native land, and listened def- 
erentially to Humphrey’s disquisitions on brasses, 
fonts, and piscine. 

They stopped at a way-side inn, lunched heart- 


ily on bread and cheese and cider, and were al- 


together as companionable as young men can 
well be. Martin had read about half a dozen 
books since he left Helstone grammar school, 
but those were of the highest character, and he 
had them in his heart of hearts. Shaks 
Pope, and Byron were his poets, and Fielding, 
Goldsmith, and Scott his only romancers. 
From Shakspeare and Scott he had learned 
history, from Fielding and Goldsmith he had 
caught the flavor of wit and humor that are dead 
as the Latfm classics. Thus Clissold found, not 
without a touch of surprise, that the farmer's son 
was no unworthy companion for a man who had 
made literature his profession. 
On their homeward round they pulled up at 
Penwyn Church, which stood high and dry on 
the green hill-side, midway between the village 
and the manor, and looked like a church that 
had fallen from the sky, so completely was it 
out of every body’s way. ‘Tradition insisted that 
in the Middle Ages there had been a village close 
to the church, but no trace of that vanished set- 
tlement remained. There stood the temple, 
square-towered, with crocketed finials at the four 
angles of the tower. There lay its ancient slum- 
berous grave-yard on the slope of the hill, the 
dead forever basking in the southern sun, which 
in this midsummer weather seemed to have pow- 
er enough to warm them back to life again. 
Here Humphrey saw the resting-place of the 
Penwyns, almost as old as the church itself—a 
vault so large that these lords of the soil seemed 
to have a whole crypt to themselves. Very 
mouldy and cold and dark was this last abode 
of the squires and their race. Here he saw also 
the parish registers, which contained a concise 
synopsis of the history of the Penwyns since the 
Middle Ages—how they had been christened, 
married, and buried. 

** James ought to have been brought down 
here,” said Humphrey, when they were in the 


church-yard, where the deep soft grass was full. 


of field flowers, and the air of sweet, homely 
odors; *‘not in that mouldy old crypt with his 
ancestral dust, but here among this thymy grass, 
face to face with the sun and the sea, and with 
the sky-lark singing above his grave. It would 
have been ever so much better than Kensal 
Green.” 

It was eight o’clock when they drove down 
into the valley where the old white house and 
its numerous barns and out- buildings looked 
like a village nestling in that grassy hollow. 
‘Lhe scene looked just the same as last night, 
when Humphrey Clissold approachéd it for the 
first time—the same stillness upon all things, 
the same low yellow light in the western sky, 
the same red glow from the hall fire, the same 
changeless figure of the old grandmother in her 
high-backed, leather-covered arm-chair, half hid- 
den in the shadow of the corner where she sat. 

It wanted an hour to supper, and Mr. Treva- 
nard was struggling with some accounts at a ta- 
ble by one of the windows, where he had the last 
of the dying daylight. 

‘*Hope you've had a pleasant day, Sir,” he 
said, without looking up from his papers, or re- 
laxing the frown with which he contemplated a 
long column of figures. ‘* Take a pull of that 
cider after your drive ; it’s only just drawn. You 
might give me a hand with these accounts, Mar- 
tin; I never was a dab at figures.” 

** All right, father, we'll soon tot 'em up.” 

Martin sat down by his father, and took the 
pen out of his hand. Humphrey refreshed him- 
self with a draught of cider, and then went to 
the porch. 

‘“*T should like to take a look round the place 
between this and supper-time, if you don’t mind, 
Mr. Trevanard,” he said. 

‘* Look where you please, Sir, you're free and 
welcome. You'll hear the supper bell at nine 
o'clock.” 

Humphrey lighted a cigar as he left the porch, 
and prepared for a contemplative, dreamy stroll, 
one calm hour of solitude before the day was 
done. 

He avoided the stack-yard, and did not honor 
the various families of black and white piglings, 
in divers stages of infancy and adolescence, with 
his attention. He made a circuit of the pond, 
and went round to the back of the homestead, 
where lay that neglected garden which he had 
seen from the distance. At this midsummer 
time it was a wilderness of verdure and flowers 
run wild. Great gray lavender bushes, forests 
of unpruned roses, tall white lilies, seringa, car- 
nations, weeds and blossoms growing as they 
would; moss-grown paths, a broken sun-dial 
fallen across a bed of heart’s-ease and mignon- 





ette. Beyond the flower garden there was a still 
deeper wilderness of hazel, quinces, and alders, 
which drew their chief sustenance from a shal- 
low pool, whose dark shining surface was almost 
hidden by the spreading branches, the gray old 
trunks, the thick screen of leaves, through which 
the light came dimly even at noon. 

A delightful spot for a meditative poet. Hum- 
phrey was charmed with garden and wilderness, 
and lighted a second cigar on the strength of his 
discovery of the alder and quince grove. 

It was not easy walking here by reason of the 
undergrowth of St, John’s wort, fern, and brier, 
which made a dense jungle, but after a little ex- 
ploration Mr. Clissold came upon a narrow foot- 
path, evidently well trodden, which wound in and 
out among the old gray trunks and under the 
hazel boughs, till it brought him to the brink of 
the water. 

The pool was wider than he had thought, but 
so covered with water-lilies that the dark water 
only showed in patches upon that thick carpet 
of shining leaves, Just such a pool as a stranger 
might easily walk into unawares. Humphrey 
pulled up in time, and seated himself on the 
gnarled trunk of a peculiarly ancient alder, whose 
roots straggled deep down into the water, among 
sedges and innocent, harmless cresses. Here he 
slowly pulled at his cigar, abandoning himself to 
such thoughts as a poet has in such a scene and 
such an hour. 

The last yellow gleam of the sun shone faintly 
behind the low thick trees, and ‘through the one 
break in the wood the distant sea line showed 
darkly gray, just where ocean merged into sky. 

**T should write better verses if I lived here for 
a year,” thought Humphrey, musing upon a cer- 
tain volume which he meant to give the world 
by-and-by. He hardly knew whether there would 
be much in it worthy the world’s acceptance. It 
was only the outpouring of a strong, fresh soul, 
a soul that had known its share of human sor- 
row, and done a brave man's battle with care. 

He was deep in a reverie that had led him 
very fur away from Borcel End, when he heard 
a rustling of the branches near him, and turned 
quickly round, expecting to see Martin Treva- 
nard. 

The face that looked at him from between the 
parted hazel boughs startled him almost as much 
as that white-robed figure last night. It was the 
face he had seen in the moonlight, and which he 
saw now with peculiar distinctness in the clear 
gray light—a wan white face, with large dark 
eyes—a face which once must have been most 
beautiful. ‘The dark eyes, the delicate features, 
were still beautiful, but the complexion was al- 
most ghastly in its pallor, and the eyes were un- 
naturally bright. ‘This was Muriel ‘Trevanard. 

Humphrey thought she would have been 
frightened at sight of him, and would have hur- 
ried away. But, to his surprise, she came a lit- 
tle nearer him, cautiously, stealthily even, those 
restless eyes glancing right and left as she ap- 
proached, ‘There was a curious intensity in her 
gaze when her eyes fixed themselves at last upon 
his face, peering at him, scrutinizing him with 
something of her mother’s keen look. One hand 
was lifted to her head to push back the wild mass 
of tangled hair, and the loose sleeve of her dark 
cotton gown fell back from the white, wasted 
arm. Face and body seemed alike wasted by 
the mind’s consuming fire. 

**You can tell me, perhaps,” she said, in a 
quick, eager voice. ‘* Others won't; they're too 
unkind, for they must know. You can tell me, 
I'm sure. When will he come back ?” 

**My poor soul, I would gladly tell you if I 
knew. Bat I don’t even know whom you are 
talking of.” 

*“Oh yes, you do. Mother knows. She's 
told you, I dare say. I’m not going to tell his 
name. I promised to keep that secret, whateter 
it cost me to be silent, and I’m not going to 
break my promise. When is he coming back ?” 

She paused, looking at Humphrey with be- 
seeching, expectant eyes, as if she waited breath- 
less for his answer. 

‘**Ts he ever coming back ?” 

She waited again. 

**Tndeed, Miss Trevanard, I know nothiug 
about it.” 

‘*How dare you call me Miss Trevanard ? 
That’s not my name.” 

** Muriel, then.” 

“That's better. 
Muriel.” 

Her chin dropped on her breast, and she stood 
for a few moments looking down at the water, 
all her face softened by some sweet sad thought. 

** He called me Muriel,” she repeated. ‘* Mu- 
riel, Muriel. I can hear his voice now—hear 
it! ay, as plainly as I can see him when I close 
my eyes.” 

Again a pause, and then an eager question. 

** How can he be dead, when he is so near me? 
How can he be dead, when I hear him and see 
him, and can even feel the touch of his hand upon 
my head, his lips upon my lips. He awakes me 
from my sleep sometimes with a kiss, but when 
I open my eyes he is gone. Was he always a 
spirit ?” 

She seemed unconscious of Humphrey's pres- 
ence as she moved a few paces further along the 
water's edge, always looking downward, in self- 
communion. 

**My love, how can they say that you are 
dead, when I am waiting for you so patiently, 
and will wait for you to the end—wait till you 
come to take me away with you? It was to be 
little more than a year, you told me. O God! 
what a long year!” 

The anguish in that last ejaculation pierced 
Humphrey's heart as it had been pierced by her 
wild cry of sorrow last night. Me followed her 
along the brink of the pool, put his arm round 
her shrunken form protectingly, and tried to 
comfort her as best he might, knowing so little 
of her giief, 


He sometimes called me 





“Muriel,” he said, gently—and her name so 
spoken seemed to have a softening influence 
upon her—‘‘ I am almost a stranger to this place 
and to you, but I would gladly be your friend if 
I could. ‘Tell me if there is any thing I can do 
to comfort you. Are you happy in your home, 
with your poor old grandmother, or would you 
rather be somewhere else ?” 

He wanted to find out if she was suffering 
from any sense of ill-usage—if she felt herself a 
prisoner and an alien in her father’s house. 

‘* No,” she said, resolutely, ‘* I must stay here. 
He will come and fetch me.” 

**But you speak sometimes as if you. knew 
him to be dead. Is it not foolish, vain, to hope 
for that which can not happen ?” 

**He is not dead. People have told me so 
on purpose to break my heart, I think. Haven't 
I told you that I see him often ?” 

**Then why are you so unhappy ?” 

** Because he will not stay with me, because 
he does not come to fetch me away as he prom- 
ised, in a little more than a year. Because he 
comes and goes like a spirit. Perhaps they are 
right, and he is really dead.” 

** Would it not be better to make up your mind 
to that, and to leave off watching for him, and 
roaming about the house at night ?” 

** Who told you that ?” she asked, quickly. 

**Never mind who told me. You see I know 
how foolish you are. Wouldn't it be wiser to 
try and go back to the common business of life, 
to bind up all that loose hair neatly, like a lady, 
and to try to be a comfort to your father and 
mother ?” 

At that last word an angry cry broke from the 
pale lips. 

** Mother!” echoed Muriel ; ‘* I have no moth- 
er. ‘That woman yonder,” pointing toward the 
house, ‘‘is my worst enemy. Mother! my 
mother!” with a bitter laugh. ‘‘ Ask her what 
she has done with my child!” 

That question came upon Humphrey Clissold 
like a revelation. Here was a sadder story than 
he had dreamed of—a story which no word of 
Martin's had hinted at—a story of shame as well 
as of sorrow, perchance. He remained silent, 
troubled and perplexed by this new turn of af- 
fairs. His office of consoler, his attempt to 
smooth the tangled threads of a disordered 
brain, came to an end all at once. 

The woman turned from him impatiently, mut- 
tering to herself as she wentaway. He followed 
her along the sinuous foot-path and across the 
garden, and watched her as she entered by a 
low half-glass door at the back of the house. 
He passed this door afterward, and sto'e a 
glance through the glass into a large low room 
where there was a fire burning, a room which he 
divined to be the grandmothier’s chamber. 

An old-fashioned tent bedstead, with red and 
white chintz curtains, occupied one side of the 
room; a ponderous old arm-chair stood near the 
fire-place; a huge wooden chest made at once a 
seat and a receptacle for all kinds of household 
stores; a corner cupboard filled with crockery- 
ware and a small round table near the hearth 
completed the catalogue of furniture. 

Here, on the ground by the fender, sat Muriel, 
her wild hair falling about her face, her hands 
clasped upon her knees, her eyes bent gloomily 
upon the burning log. 

The bell rang from the porch on the other side 
of the homestead while Humphrey Clissold was 
watching that melancholy figure by the hearth. 

**She has taken away my appetite for supper,” 
he said to himself, “and has almost set me 
against Borcel End.” 

That last speech of Muriel Trevanard’s treu- 
bled him. ‘* Ask her what she has done with 
my child.” 

It set him thinking of dark stories of family 
pride and hidden crime. It took the flavor of 
enjoyment out of this rustic home, and imparted 
a taint of mystery and suspicion which poisoned 
the atmosphere. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


“* SURELY MOST BITTER OF ALL SWEET THINGS 
THOU ART.” 


Houmpnrer Cuissorp keenly scrutinized 
Bridget Trevanard’s face as they sat at supper 
that evening. Muriel’s look of horror at the 
mention of her mother’s name had inspired un- 
pleasant doubts upon the subject of his hostess’s 
character. He remembered how Elspeth had 
told him that Mrs. ‘l'revanard was known as a 
hard woman; and he told himself that cruelty 
or even crime might be consistent with that hard 
nature which had won for the farmer's wife the 
reputation of a stern and exacting mistress. His 
closer examination of that face showed him no 
indication of lurking evil. ‘That square un- 
wrinkled brow, those dark brown eyes with their 
keen straight-out look, denoted at least an hon- 
est nature. The firm lips, the square jaw, gave 
severity to the countenance—a resolute woman 
—a woman not to be turned from her purpose, 
thought Humphrey, but a woman whom he could 
hardly imagine capable of crime. 

And then why give credence to the rambling 
assertions of lunacy? It is the nature of mad- 
ness to accuse the sane. Humphrey tried to put 
the thought of Muriel’s wild talk out of his mind ; 
yet that awful question, ‘‘ What has she done 
with my child ?” haunted him. 

He felt less desire to prolong his stay at Borcel. 
The restful tranquillity of the place seemed to 
have departed. Muriel’s fevered mind had its 
influence upon the atmosphere. He could not 
forget that she was near—wakeful, unhappy— 
waiting for the lover who was never to return to 
her. 

He took good care to lock his door that night, 
and his slumbers were undisturbed. The next 
morning was devoted to a long ramble with 
Martin. They walked to a distant hill-side 
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where there were some Druidic remains well 
worthy inspection, came back to the farm in 
time for the substantial early dinner, had a look 
at the hay-makers dining plenteously in a great 
stone kitchen, and then retired to a field where 
the hay was cocked, to lie basking in the sun, 
with their faces seaward, dreaming away the 
summer afternoon. 

Here Humphrey told Martin the story of James 
Penwyn’s death, and that brief love-story which 
had come to so pitiful an ending. 

“Poor child!” he said, musingly, recalling his 
last interview with Justina, ‘‘ I verily believe she 
loved him truly and honestly, and would have 
made him a good wife. I never saw a nobler 
countenance than that player-girl’s. I’m sorry 
I thrust myself between them with so much as 
one hard word.” 

** Was no one ever suspected of the murder ?” 
asked Martin. 

‘* Yes,” replied Humphrey, without taking his 
cigar from his lips, ** I was, for a little while.” 

‘This was rather startling. Martin Trevanard 
stared at his new acquaintance with a curious 
look for a moment or so, before he recovered 
himself. 

‘You were ?” 

**Yes, Didn’t you know? My name was in 
the papers, but I believe they did me the favor 
to spell it wrong. Perhaps I ought to have men- 
tioned the fact when I was asking Mrs. Treva- 
nard to take me in. Yes, I, his bosom friend, 
was the only person they could pitch upon when 
they wanted to find the murderer. Yes, I have 
been in Eborsham jail under suspicion of homi- 
cide. The charge broke down at the inquest, 
and I came off with flying colors, I believe. 
Still, there the fact remains. The Spinnersbury 
detectives put the crime down to me.” 

‘It would need pretty strong proof to make 
me suspect you,” said Martin, heartily. 

‘‘T was a good many miles away from the 
spot when that cursed deed was done, but it did 
not suit me to advertise my exact whereabouts 
to the world.” 

** Why not?” 

‘** Because to have told the truth would have 
been to have compromised a woman, the only 

one I ever loved, as a man loves one chosen 
woman out of all the world.” 

Martin threw away his unfinished cigar, turned 
himself about upon the hay-cock which he had 
chosen for his couch, and settled himself to hear 
something interesting, with a bright, eager look 
in his dark eyes. 

**'Tell me all about it,” he said. 

‘*Bah! weak sentimentality,” muttered Humph- 
rey. ‘‘I should only bore you.” 

**No, you wouldn't. I should like to hear it.” 

**Well, naming no names, and summing up 
the matter briefly, there will be no harm done. 
It’s the story of a dead and buried folly, that’s 
all—a hackneyed, commonplace story enough.” 

He sighed, as if the recollection hurt him a 
little, dead as this old foolishness might be— 
sighed, and looked seaward dreamily, as if he 
were looking back into the past. 

**You must know that when I was a year or 
two younger, and life was fresher to me, I went 
a good deal into what people call society—didn’t 
set my face against new acquaintances, dinner- 
parties, dances, and so forth, as I do now. I've 
a fair income for a bachelor, belong to a good 
family, and can hold my own position well in a 
crowd. Now among the houses I visited in 
those days there were only two or three where I 
went from sheer honest regard for the people I 
visited. Among these was the house of a cer- 
tain fashionable physician, nat a hundred miles 
from Cavendish Square. He was a widower, 
with three daughters, the two elder thorough 
women of the world, and most delightful girls 
to know. We were chums from the outset. 
They drove me about in their barouche, made 
me useful as an escort at flower-shows, a peram- 
bulatory catalogue at picture-galleries, and we 
all three comprehended perfectly that I was not 
to dream of marrying either of them.” 

_ “Dangerous, I should think,” suggested Mar- 
tin. 

“*Safe as the Tarpeian rock. My feelings for 
the dear girls were of a purely fraternal charac- 
ter from the first. I would as soon have bought 
the wiuner of the last Derby for a Park hack as 
had one of these two for my wife. I went shop- 
ping with them occasionally, twiddled my thumbs 
at Peter Robinson's while they turned over silks, 
and I knew the amount of millinery required for 
their sustenance. No, Martin, there was no per- 
il here. Unluckily there was the third daugh- 
ter, a tender slip of a girl, hardly out of the 
school-room—a child who had her gowns meted 
out to her by her sisters, and wore perpetual 
white muslin for dress and brown holland for 
morning. Good Heavens! I can see her this 
moment standing by the piano in her holland 
frock, with a blue ribbon twisted through her 
loose brown hair, and those divine hazel eyes 
looking at me pleadingly, as who should say, 
‘Be gentle to me; you see what a child I am.’ 
No worldliness here, no ambition here, no avid 
desire of millinery, no set purpose of making a 
great marriage, I said to myself. Only inno- 
cence and trustfulness and child-like meekness, 
So I fell over head and ears in love with my 
friend’s third daughter.” 

“* Very natural,” said Martin. 
why it shouldn't have ended pleasant] 

“*T didn’t act like a sneak—make in to the 
girl.behind her sisters’ backs, and bide my time 
for winning her. I went to the doctor at once, 
told him what had happened, ventured to add 
that I thought my darling liked me, and asked 
his permission to offer her my hand. He hummed 
and hawed ; said there was no one he would like 
better for a son-in-law; but his youngest child 
was really not out of the nursery; any question 
of an engagement was absurd; it seemed only 
yesterday that he had bought her a Shetland 
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pony. However, he gave me to understand, in a 
general way, that I was free to come and go; so 
our intimacy knew no abatement. 1 still did 
the walking-stick business at flower-shows and 
the catalogue business at exhibitions, and made 
myself generally useful, seeing a good deal of my 
fair blossom-like maiden in the mean while. We 
met very often, sat together of an evening unno- 
ticed when the room was full, and before long 
we knew that we loved each other, and we had 
sworn that for us two there should be no love 
but this. Papa might say what he liked about 
youth and foolishness and Shetland ponies. We 
were not impatient, we would wait for ever so 
many years if necessary, but in good time we 
two should be one. Sweet and tender promises 
breathed in the twilight from lips too lovely to 
betray, dove-like eyes lifted shyly to mine, soft, 
little hand resting so fondly within my arm! I 
laugh when I think of you and how it all ended.” 

He did laugh bitterly, savagely almost, as he 
flung the stump of his cigar across the hay-cocks 
toward the sea. Martin waited in respectful si- 
lence, awed by this little gust of passion. 

‘‘Well, we were pledged to each other, and 
happy. ‘This went on fora year. Nobody took 
any notice of us any more than if we had been 
children playing at lovers. We lived in a foolish 
paradise of our own, at least-I did; Heaven 
only knows what her thoughts may have been. 
One day, when I had been away from town for a 
week or so, I called in Cavendish Square, saw 
the two elder girls, and heard that my betrothed 
had gone for a long visit to some friends in York- 
shire, at a place called Tilney Longford, a fine 
old country-seat. Papa had thought her look- 
ing pale and thin, and had sent her off at a day's 
notice. She might be away two or three months. 
Lady Longford was the kindest of women, and 
was always asking them to stay at her place. 
‘We can’t go,’ of course, they said, ‘with our 
large circle; but that child has no ties, and can 
stay as long as they like to keep her.’ 

**'This was hard upon me. The privilege of 
correspondence was denied us, for I could not 
write my darling a clandestine letter. I went 
to the doctor a second time, and told him that I 
had waited a year, that I was so much deeper 
in love by every day of that blessed year, and 
urged him to receive me as his-daughter’s suitor. 
He treated the question rather more seriously 
than before, repeated his assurance that I was 
the very man he would have liked for a son-in- 
law, but added that he did not consider my in- 
come sufficiently large or my profession suffi- 
ciently lucrative to allow of his intrusting his 
daughter’s happiness to my care. ‘My girls 
have been expensively brought up,’ he said. 
* You have no notion what they cost me. I have 
been too busy to teach them prudence. It has 
been easier for me to earn money for them to 
waste than to check their extravagance. We 
live in too fast an age for the vulgar virtues.’ I 
argued the point, but vainly, and told him that 
whatever decision he might arrive at, his youn- 
gest daughter and I had made up our minds to 
be true to each other against all opposition, ‘I 
am sorry to hear that,’ he replied, ‘for it will 
oblige me to ask you to discontinue your visits 
here when my little girl comes back, a discourt- 
esy which goes very much against the grain.’ 
I left him in a white heat, went straight off to 
James Penwyn, and arranged a tour which we 
had been talking about ever so long. We were 
to walk through the north of England, and I 
was to coach poor Jim for his last struggle at 
Oxford. London was hateful to me now that 
my darling had left it, and James Penwyn’s 
company the only society I cared for.” 

He paused, abandoned himself to moody 
thought of that vanished past for a little, and 
then went on more hurriedly. 

‘*It was at Eborsham, the morning before 
James Penwyn’s murder, that I received the 
first and last letter I was ever to get from my 
love. She had addressed it to me at my London 
lodgings, and it had been traveling about after 
me for the last three weeks. Her first letter! I 
opened it with such a thrill of joy, thinking how 
divine it was of her to be so daring as to write to 
me. Such a broken-hearted letter! telling me 
how a certain rich land-owner near Lady Long- 
ford’s had proposed to her—she broke into a 
parenthesis a page long to assure me she had 
never given him the faintest encouragement — 
and how every body persuaded her to accept him, 
and. how her father himself had come down to 
Tilney to lecture her into subjection. ‘ But it is 
all useless,’ she said; ‘I will marry no one but 
my own dear love, and oh, please write, and tell 
me what I am to do.’ Think what I must have 
felt, Trevanard, when I considered that the letter 
was three weeks old, and what persecution the 
poor little soul might have had to suffer in the 
interval |” 

‘* What did you do?” 

“Can you ask me? Started off without a 
quarter of an hour's delay, and got to Tilney as 
soon as the trains would carry me. It was an 
abominable cross-country journey, and there I 
was, eating my heart out at dismal junctions for 
half the day. It was past three o’clock when I 
ended my journey of something less than a hun- 
dred miles, and found myself at a detestable lit- 
tle station called Tilney Road, eight miles from 
Tilney Longford, and no conveyance of any kind 
to be had. I did the distance in something un- 
der two hours, and entered the park gates just 
as the church clock hard by was striking five.” 

** You went straight to the house ?” 

**No, I didn’t want to bring trouble upon that 
poor child, so I prowled about the place like a 
poacher, skirting the carriage roads. Luckily 
for me, there was a right of way through the 
park, so I was able to get preity close to the 
house without attracting any one’s particular at- 
tention. I reflected that unless the doctor was 
still there—not a likely thing for a man whose 
moments were gold—there was no one to recog- 





nize me except my poor pet. As I approached 
the gardens I heard laughter and fresh young 
voices and a general hubbub on the other side of 
the haw-haw which divided the park from a cro- 
quet lawn. ‘There was a gayly striped marquee 
on one side of the lawn, a group of people taking 
tea under a gigantic cedar, and a double set of 
croquet players disporting on the level sward. 
My eyes were keen as a hawk’s to distinguish 
my dearest in mauve muslin and an innocent lit- 
tle chip hat trimmed with daisies—I observed 
even details, you see—busily engaged with her 
attendant cavalier, and with no appearance of 
being bored by his ‘society. Her fresh young 
laugh rang out silver-clear, that girlish laugh 
which had been one of her many charms to my 
mind. ‘ ‘That hardly sounds like a broken heart,’ 
I said to myself.” 

He sighed, and waited for a minute or so, and 
then resumed in a harder voice: 

** Well, I was determined to form no judgment 
from appearances ; and I could not stand on the 
other side of the haw-haw taking observations 
from the covert of an old hawthorn forever; so 
I went round to the back of the house, waylaid 
a neat little Abigail, and asked her if she could 
find Miss Blank’s maid for me. I accompanied 
my question with a fee which insured compli- 
ance, and my pretty one’s handmaiden appeared 
presently at the gate where I was waiting. She 
remembered me among the intimates in Caven- 
dish Square, anc consented to give her mistress 
the note I scribbled on a leaf of my pocket-book. 
‘I hope I am not doing wrong, Sir,’ she said, ‘ but 
@ young lady in my mistress’s position can not be 
too careful how she acts—’ ‘In what position?’ 
I asked. ‘Didn’t you know, Sir? My young 
lady is to be married the day after to-morrow.’ ” 

“*'That was a facer!” exclaimed Martin. 

**Tt wasn’t a pleasant thing to hear, was it? 
—with that letter in my pocket vowing eternal 
fidelity. ‘I'he remembrance of that gay young 
laughter was hardly pleasant either. The man 
I had seen on the croquet lawn was a good-look- 
ing fellow enough; and then one man is so like 
another nowadays. A woman may be constant 
to the type while she jilts the individual. I had 
written to my betrothed asking her to meet me 
in the park at nine o’clock by a certain obelisk 
which L had observed on my way. By nine she 
would be free, I fancied, in that half hour of lib- 
erty which the women get after dinner, while the 
men are talking politics and pretending to be very 
wise about claret.” 

** Did she come ?” ’ 

**Yes, poor, pretty, shallow-hearted thing, 
looking very sweet in the moonlight, but tearful 
and trembling, as if she thought [ should beat 
her. She sobbed out her wretched little story. 
Papa had been so kind, her elder sisters had 
badgered her. Poor” Reginald, the lover, had 
been so good, so generous, so self-sacrificing ; and 
it had ended as such things generally do end, I 
dare say. She was to be married to him the day 
after to-morrow. ‘And oh, Humphrey, pray 
give me back my letter!’ she said, *for I don't 
know what would become of me if it ever fell 
into Reginald’s hands.’ ” 

** How did you answer her ?” 

“With never a word. I tore the lying letter 
into atoms, and threw them away in the summer 
wind. I made my love a respectful bow, and 
left her, never, I trust in God, to see her fuir false 
face again.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Calendar. 
AUGUST. 

Sunday, 9.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 16.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 23.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, %.—St. Bartholomew. 
Sunday, %80.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 6.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 138.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 0.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, %1.—St. Matthew the Evangelist. 
Sunday, 27.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuceday, 


29.—St. Michael and all Angels. 


Tue Prussian papers are expressing them- 
selves with great energy upon the attempted 
assassination of Prince Bismarck by KULLMAN, 
“The real guilt of the crime,’’ says the Berlin 
Birsen Zeitung, *‘ does not lie at the door of the 
man who fired at the Chancellor; the real crim- 
inais are those priests who are demagogues 
rather than spiritual advisers, conspirators rath- 
er than parish incumbents.’’ A Bavarian priest, 
by the name of HANTHALER, was arrested as an 
accomplice. He was charged with having been 
seen speaking to KULLMAN, and having stepped 
across the road so as to stop the horses at the 
moment of the shooting. he London Tablet 
properly says that ‘even Prince Bismarck him- 
self bas inflicted no greater injury on the cause 
of religious freedom than the madman who has 
attempted to serve that cause by a crime.” 
HANTHALER has been discharged, as there was 
no evidence against him. 

The next meeting of the National Conference 
of Unitarian Churches in the United States will 
take place in Saratoga September 15. The last 
was held in Boston two years ago. According 
to the Christian Register, it is proposed to mod- 
ify the preamble to the constitution of the Con- 
ference so far as to remove its doctrinal phrase- 
ology. The preamble is in these words: ‘“* Where- 
as the great opportunities and demands for 
Christian labor and consecration at this time in- 
crease our sense of the obligation of all disciples 
of the Lord Jesus Christ to prove their faith by 
self-denial and by the devotion of their lives and 

sessions to the service of God and the build- 
ng up of the kingdom of his Son.” It is ob- 
jected by the Register that the withdrawal of 
these words would take away from the Confer- 





ence its distinctive Christian character. We be- 
lieve that the terms Right, Left, and Centre are 
already recognized among the members of the 
Conference. The Right wing is composed of 
the conservatives, the Left of the radicals, and 
the Centre of the moderates. 





Not only is American Christian evangelism 
spreading in Scotland, but appears also to be ex- 
tending to the Continent. Mr. R. Pearsa.u 
Situ, of Philadelphia, has opened a series of © 
meetings in Paris, which are well attended by 
both pastors and lay Christians. Mr. Pamir 
Puiiurps, of singing fame, is about to start on 
a long tour to Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Feejee Islands. He goes by invitation of lead- 
ing Christians in Australia. Mr. Sankey, the 
companion of Mr. Moony in Scotland, is an old- 
time associate of Purtip Pairs, and repre- 
sents the same musical methods. 





Matters between the papacy and the govern- 
ment of Brazil have reached such a point that 
the lie has been given to the Pope. It wil) be 
remembered that Baron PENEDO was sent to 
Rome to try, if possible, to settle there the dif- 
ficulty with the Brazilian bishops. In an ad- 
dress made not long since the Pope charged 
bad faith on the government, inasmuch as it 
had promised that proceedings against the bish- 
ops should be suspended. The Vicomte de 
Caravella has said in the Brazilian Legislature 
that the “‘ only reply the government could make 
to such charge of bad faith, uttered as it had 
been to the whole world, was to make a decla- 
ration, equally public in its character, denying 
the truthfulness of the charge.” 





The proposed revision of the Anglican rubrics 
has brought into prominence the question of a 
reform of Convocation. The changes proposed 
are three: (1) a fuller representation of the cler- 
gy (2) the union of the two Convocations of 

anterbury and York in one national Synod; (3) 
the admission of the laity. At present the rep- 
resentation of official clergy—bishops, deans, 
etce.—is thought to be disproportionately large. 
Of the three changes the admission of the luity 
will be found the most difficult to effect. Many 
Churchmen are on principle opposed to the de- 
termination of questions of doctrine by laymen; 
others see that membership of the Established 
Church is so loosely detined that the specitica- 
tion of an electoral body would be attended with 
difficulty. 





In his speech against Mr. GLapstone's six 
resolutions, Mr. DisRagLi used language which 
is destined to be often quoted. Speaking of 
Roman Catholic doctrines, he said: “So long 
as they are doctrines held by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church I am prepared to treat them with 
reverence; but what I object to is that se | 
should be claimed to be held by ministers o 
a Church, who, when they enter it, enter at 
the same time into a solemn contract with the 
nation that they would oppose those doctrines 
and utterly resist them. That I do object to is 
Mass in masquerade. To the solemn ceremonies 
of our Roman Catholic friends I am prepared to 
extend that reverence which my mind and con- 
science extend always to religious ceremonies 
sincerely believed in; but the false position in 
which we have been placed by, I believe, a emall 
but powerful and well-organized body called 
English clergymen is one which the country 
thinks intolerable, and from which, I believe, 
we ought to rid ourselves.” 

During the delivery of this speech the house 
was crowded; the galleries were full. The Pre- 
mier’s words were at once caught up and re- 
peated all over England. 





The Rev. Dr. Epwin F. Hatrir_p, so long and 
honorably known as the stated clerk of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, has recently publish- 
ed the latest statistics of the oned Yharch, 
Since 1870 the number of synods has been re- 
duced by combination from 51 to 35, and of 
presbyteries from 259 to 174. In these years 
the number of candidates has increased from 
541 to 767, and of ministers from 4238 to 4597. 
The churches have grown from 4526 to 446, 
and the communicants from 446,561 to 495,634, 
and the Sunday-school members from 448,857 to 
516,971. The contributions, including support 
of ministers, were, in 1870, $8,440,121; in 1873, 
$9,120,792. 





The sharp conflict between the German Em- 
pire and the Jesuits has called attention afresh 
to the famous society founded by Lorota. Lo- 
YOLA was a Spanish soldier, was wounded at the 
battle of Pampeluna, and when about thirty 
years of age began a religious life. The number. 
of members of his order was originally restricted 
to less than one hundred. In 1540 it was taken 
undef the patronage of the Pope; in 1556, the 

ear of Loyoua’s death, it had extended all over 

urope, and spread its missions largely over 
Asia, Africa, and America. At the end of a cen- 
tury the society had 1300 members, and at the 
time of its suppression in 1778 numbered 23,000, 
and many colleges and mission stations 

The occupations of the Jesuits were multifa- 
rious, and included education, politics, and com- 
merce. Having, as one order of members, Jay 
coadjutors, they could readily adapt themselves 
to any secular work. Their intermeddling spir- 
it made them naturally obnoxious to the states 
of Europe. In 1606 they were expelled from 
Venice; in France Pascat satirized them with 
keenest wit, and helped much to destroy their 
power; in 1759 they were banished from Portu- 
gal; in 1762 their firm in Martinique became in- 
solvent, and the transactions then revealed were 
so scandalous that they were excluded from 
France; Spain followed with a like order in 
1767. The kings of France, Spain, and Naples 
demanded the suppression of the order, which 
was reluctantly conceded by Pope CLement XIV. 

It is remarkable that the Jesuits found at this 
time an asylum in the same Prussia with which 
they now wage deadly war. FRepERICK the 
Great was philosophically indifferent to all re- 
ligions, and opened his country to them; the 
Empress CATHERINE IT. also received them into 
Russia. - The Pope, Prius VIL, in 1814 restored 
the order, after a suppression of forty-one years. 
In 1820 they were banished from Russia. Pics 
IX. was at first hostile to them; they have since 
captured him, and may be said now to rule the 
Church. The present number of members is 
about 8000. 
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PARISIAN SKETCHES. 

Tue first of the above sketches represents a 
Parisian custom-house officer examining a coun- 
tryman’s cart at one of the city gates to discover 
whether it contains any commodity liable to 
municipal tax. l very vehicle, whether carriage 
or cart, that enters the city from the country is 
liable to such a search, as wines and provisions 
of every kind pay a duty on being brought into 
the city, ‘Ihe persons employed in this duty are 


called vctro’. ‘Lhe second illustration shows a 














porter belonging to the Halle aux Vins, or wine- 
market, ‘These porters think nothing of carrying 
load that would be considered sufficient for a 
horse-cart in this city.. ‘* Peace and War” and 
ously shaven dog require no explanation. 
l artist painting a sign for a cafe is evidently 
» clever at his business, and has the satisfac- 
seeing that his work attracts quite as 
large a crowd of admiring spectators as many a 
more ambitious picture at the Academy. The 
last sketch represents the deck of one of the lit- 
tle steamers that ply up and down the Seine. 
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FORMS OF ADDRESS. 


CORRESPONDENCE between sovereigns is a 
matter which is approached with much solemni- 
ty, and spoken of with deep reverence by the au- 
thors. ‘This disposition is very comprehensible 
| on the part of professors of etiquette, but it is 
uatural that we ordinary people should regard 
this element of the subject as a simple form, like 
all the rest. Not as one form, however, but as 
three; for royal letters are divided rigorously 
into three categories—/ettres de conseil, lettres 
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j called by these tender titles, but that he is sim- 
ply ‘‘ grand et bon ami.” In letters of this class 
all personal pronouns referring to the sender or 
the receiver are written in the plural, with their 
initials in capitals; they are dated at the bot- 
tom, on the left side; they are generally coun- 
tersigned by the Foreign Minister; they are 
drafted on the largest possible paper, inclosed in 
the largest possible envelope, and sealed with the 
largest possible seal. A letter of the second class 
is more personal : it begins by ‘‘ Sire,” if the sov- 
ereign written to be superior to the sovereign 
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affection and regard to an inferior. Hard as the 
times now are for kings, they have, at all events, 
an advantage over their subjects in this one af- 
fair of letter-writing ; none of us could anyhow 
express all this variety of conflicting sentiments 
by a simple note. ‘The private letters of the 
Pope, written by his own hand, have a special 
name ; they are called motus proprii. He al- 
ways begins his letters to Catholic sovereigns, 
even when he writes in French, by putting his 
own name in Latin, and then comes the invari- 
able phrase, ‘‘ Carissime in Christo fili noster ! 
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PARISIAN SKETCHES. 


de cabinet, and lettres autographes—the desti- 
nation and the composition of each of which 
classes of communication are accurately defined. 
Letters of the first category are employed in 
cases where strict ceremonial is observed: they 
commence by a repetition of the titles of the 
sovereign who writes, and almost always finish 
by the phrase, ‘‘Sur ce Nous prions Dien qu'il 
Vous ait, trés-haut, trés-puissant, et trés-excel- 
lent Prince, notre trés aimé bon frére [ami, cou- 
sin, allié] en sa sainte et digne garde.” It should 
be noticed that a president of a republic is not 





who writes, or by ‘‘Monsieur mon Frére” in 
other cases. The writer speaks of himself in the 
singular; the letter is not countersigned ; the 
paper, envelope, and seal, though still enormous, 
are considerably smaller than in the former case. 
Finally, in autograph letters, the sovereign be- 
comes almost human; he writes them all him- 
self, manu propria ; they have no official charac- 
ter, but they possess the most extraordinary elas- 
ticity of meaning, for we are told that they are 
considered to be a sign of deference to a superi- 
or, of friendship to an equal, and of particular 





Salutem et apostolicam benedictionem!” The 
usual ending of such letters is, ‘‘ Nous vous don- 
nons, de tout notre ceeur, notre bénédiction pa- 
ternelle.” Sovereigns writing to the Pope finish 
ordinarily by the phrase, ‘‘ Sur ce je prie Dieu, 
tres Saint Pere, qu'il vous conserve longues an- 
nées aux Gouvernement de notre mére la Sainte 
glise.—Votre dévoué fils.” 

When royal letters are addressed to equals or 
inferiors, the titles of the writer are indicated in 
the heading, and precede those of the recipient ; 
but if an inferior prince communicates with a 
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sovereign, he states his own titles at the bottom 
of the letter, reserving the top for the catalogue 
of honors belonging to the monarch to whom he 
writes. If a private person addresses royalty, 

he must use the largest possib le paper which his 
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these limits. 


[et fidéle sujet] ;” 








} 
Hugeness proportioned to the paper; and it is 


bsolutely essential that he should not inscribe 
more than four lines on the first page to a king 
or queen, or six lines to a prince or princess ; it 
would be grossly contrary to etiquette to exceed | in frequent correspondence with Continental | 








Altesse Royale [Impériale, Sérénissime]—le trés 
humble et trés obéissant serviteur.” It is prob- 
able that most people will feel somewhat glad, 


The letter must conclude by the | 
following formula, written in detached lines: 
‘* Je suis—Sire—de Votre Majesté—le trés hum- 
ble, trés obéissant, et trés respectueux serviteur 
or, to a prince, ‘‘ Je suis, avec 
country can supply; the writing must be of a | un profond respect—Monseigneur—de Votre 
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sovereigns. In France there is, or rather used 
to be, « special habit of using the third person, 
saying Le Roi instead of Votre Majesté. Thus, 
for instance, ‘* Je prends la liberté de faire ob- 
server au Roi.” 


Diplomatic correspondence, properly so called | 


| fogs, can not manage to point out a substantia’ 

difference between this sort of epistolary cor- 
| respondence and any other. It is, however, 
terribly humiliating to acknowledge, as we are 
forced to do, on the faith of two centuries of va- 
rious authors, that the representatives of nations, 
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—that is to say, the business cornespensdience ex- 
changed between ministers and embassadors 
is precisely like any other sort of letter-writing. 


on reading these particulars, that they are not | Even De Martens, the universal illuminator of 





the subject, the special torch-bearer in diplomatic 


| 
} 


| whose letters are called dispatches, and are car- 
| ried by special couriers, are obliged to write in 
| the same language as common people who are 
| not embassadors, and that they possess no dis- 

tinguishing style which belongs to themselves 
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alone, and separates them from the mrob which 
Even in the beginnings 


es postage stamps. 


id the endings of their missives—those tests of 
mntinental courtesv—ministers and envoys do 
not get much beyond the forms of daily life. If, 
in writing to each other, they address a minister 


ho is a mere count, or less, they say Exced- 
lence, or Monsieur le Ministre, as the case may 
be: but if he has a title above that of count, it 
is always given to him ip preference to minister. 
Since Prince von Bismarck has risen to his 
esent rank, all letters to him in French be- 
in with ** Prince ;” official communications ad- 


® 


sed to the Duc de Broglie or the Duc De- 
ez ymmence in the same manner, by Mon- 
Due. It would be contrary to usage to 

| a prince or duke by the inferior denomina- 

tion of Monsieur le Ministre. ‘These letters fin- 


as they begin, by formalities of which diplo- 

‘ has no monopoly, and in what is, for the 
mtinent, a very every-day sort of fashion. 
Their terminations, which are sometimes longer 
than the letter itself, oscillate between two ex- 
tremes, from the simple expression of distin- 
shed sentiments, up to ‘I beg your Excel- 
leney to be pleased to accept, with regard, the 
inces of the feelings of most high and re- 

tful consideration with which I have the 

I * to be, Monsieur le Duc, of your Excel- 
» very humble and very obedient serv- 
> Germans, it is true, do get into 
hades and delicate distinctions in their 
official correspondence; but they do just the 
ill day long between themselves. Wohl- 

en, Hochgeboren, Hochwohlgeboren, and 
Edelgeboren ave no special property of diplo- 








m they belong to the entire Fatherland. 
It is partly to regulate the wording of address- 
es and of the ends of letters that the protocol 
department is established in so many Ministries 
of Foreign Affairs. All correspondence of a spe- 

y official nature is prepared in that depart- 
I t, where alone the science of perorations 


and the pure traditions of ceremonious super- 
scriptions ave- supposed to be preserved and 
handed on from generation to generation. 








A SITUATION. 
Sue stood at the crossing of the village street 
t as the shower came down. It had been 


a rainy morning, the drops filtering playfully 
through the clouds, interspersed with dazzling 
outbursts of sunshine, but now a pelting, merci- 

rrent rushed sharply downward, gathering 





snce from past delay. 

And there stood Bessy in the midst of it, one 
tty foot stretched doubtfully outward to feel 
for a stepping-stone amidst the torrent that swept 
over the crossing. 

Quite by accident, of course, young Brownley, 
dawdling at the dépot, in doubt whether to take 
the next train, caught sight of this vision, as he 
drummed with idle fingers on the gray-green 
panes of the waiting-room, It was quite by ac- 
‘ t also, of course, that in a second after this 
he was crossing the street a little further up, 


armed with a big umbrella, As Bessy, still 
d ful, glanced ruefully about to see if she 
yuld reach the nearest tree, or had better brave 
t out, this stranger, picking his way through 
mud and wet, stood by her side. 
Now we all know that it does not do for a 
woman to overstep conventional limits; she 


st keep to the bars of her gilded cage, and 
To allow a gen- 


twitter happily behind them. 

tleman to speak to her without an introduction, 
sven if he were on a raft, while she floated by, 
going politely to the bottom, would be a thing 
of very doubtful etiquette. But down came the 
hower, and there stood Bessy without an um- 
brella. Under some circumstances, it must be 


owned, conventionalism makes a poor show be- 
side savageism, and young Brownley, having 
more or less of the savage lingering about him, 
proffered his umbrella. It was promptly ac- 
cepted by the girl, who had evidently far less re- 
gard for the proprieties of life than for her 
dripping dress, 

‘Oh, dear!” she said, ‘*it’s completely spoil- 
ed, I suppose. This is the second time I've start- 
ed out to see poor little Tom, and been stopped 
by the rain. 1 hope it won't rain this way every 
afternoon.” 

‘**T almost hope that it will,” said her com- 
panion, glancing at the bright; flushed face beside 
him. ‘*I always carry an umbrella.” 

Now it must be contessed that this commend- 
able prudence and foresight had sprung up in 
the young man within the last ten minutes. But 
what of that? Reforms must begin at some time, 
J presume. 

I have observed that, as a rule, most heroes 
of romance are well provided for. They have a 
higher sphere of troubles than the mere harass- 
meut of looking for bread and butter. And right 

igh it should be so, say I. It is a pity if we 
can not have a place of refuge, between book 

)vers at least, where the contemptible common- 


place of life is not thrust upon us. All hail to 


the heroes with rich uncles and old aunts, and 
good-humored mole-eyed grandmothers, and 
fort ming legacies! I’m sorry I can’t place 
I » among them; but he’s an intensely ev- 
é 


lay fellow, not fit for such high society. He 

isn't even a distant relative in India with one 
foot in the grave. 

Che fact is, the youth had actually come up 

Evansville looking for a situation in the big 

iutry store of Vander & Co., and what is 


more, he'd been refused it. 
But here, however, with the incorrigible hope- 
filness of youth, he walked along beside Bessy, 
1 forg | about it. He expected to leave 


her at some cottage gate near by, and so he did 
presently. A pretty low-roofed house stood just 
in sight, with a row of red and white hollyhocks 
nodding up to its eaves. A scarlet-runner, drip- 
ping and shimng in the shower, half hid a little 








window facing on the lane, wherein a fantastic 
assemblage of spools, beads, and jars of confec- 
tionery looked out with an eve to trade, 

The girl flung open the gate. 

**Won't you come in?’ she said. 
Polly will be glad to see you.” 

‘* No, thank you,” said the young man, staring 
stupidly after her, as she disappeared among the 
hollyhocks. 

** Lives there, does she ?” he said, contempla- 
ting the tiny shop-window. ‘‘I'm too late for 
the train to-day. Guess I'll call in to-morrow. 
Wonder if they keep fishing lines ?” 

The next morning, after lounging about the 
village, and trying vainly to get a sense of his 
situation, or rather want of one, young Brown- 
ley brushed his coat with extraordinary care. 

**No signs of a shower to-day,” he said, as 
he strolled up the road, ‘* Wonder if I'd better 
take the train ?” 

And with that he turned up the lane toward 
the little shop. A clean old woman, in a wide- 
frilled cap and wrinkled face, sat rocking her- 
self in the doorway. She looked up as the gate 
latch clicked; a great cat purring at her feet 
rose sleepily, curling its tail, as the intruder en- 
tered. ‘Fishing lines?” ‘The old woman set 
about a fumbling, spectacled search among her 
motley stock, but none were to be found. He 
could get them up at Squire Vander's big store 
in the village. Ah! well, the young man rec- 
ollected just then that he wanted some thread. 
He was often in want of a bit to sew a button 
on with, ‘*Poor young fellow!” said Aunt 
Polly to herself, commiseratingly; ‘‘ boarding, 
I suppose!” And needles? would he have nee- 
dles? He couldn't get no better than her’n any 
where. No, to be sure not. And while the 
good woman was putting up a parcel sufticient 
to restore all the stray buttons in Christendom, 
her customer sat expectant, waiting, but not for 
the package: perhaps a trim little figure might 
suddenly alight in the room, coming in from 
among the hollyhocks, or tripping daintily down 
the old stairway visible just beyond. 

‘‘Did—did your daughter get very wet?” he 
inquired, very abruptly at last, considering how 
long he had been contemplating the query. 

“Sairy Jane? I hain’t seen her to-day; but 
their house do leak some, that’s certain, which 
is bad for Tom, who’s got the whoop—” 

But suddenly the old lady grew enlightened. 
Her spectacles seemed to enlarge themselves, 
The frill on her cap widened out interrogatively. 

** Bless my soul!” she said; ** what upon airth 
am I thinking of. to be sure! I do get things 
a little confused, what with so many inquiring 
arter Sairy Jane and Tom. And you be the 
young man that see her home with the umbarell ? 
—Miss Vander, I mean. Oh, bless your heart! 
she only stopped here to ask after Tom, and to 
get in out of the wet; though she did match 
some worsteds, I rec’lect, and, what’s more, left 

them behind her when she hurried off arter the 
shower. I’d be obleeged to you, Sir, if you're 
going that way, to just let her know they're all 
safe.” 

Going that way! The young man lingered as 
he closed the gate, and the sense of his poverty 
and idleness did come upon him then with a dead- 
ly weight. What matter to him, or to any one, 
which way he drifted! As he walked down the 
path among Aunt Polly’s nodding hollyhocks, 
he could have found it in his heart to envy the 
old woman her quiet little way-side nook, and 
the undisturbed certainty of her homely exist- 
ence. 

So'it was Squire Vander’s daughter he had 
escorted so bravely with the umbrella !—Squire 
Vander, who owned, as Aunt Polly had told him, 
“no end of lands in these parts.” ‘* What a fool 
I am to be lingering about here!” thonght our 
friend, as he wandered on; ‘I'll be off by the 
next train.” 

But then, hadn’t he a commission to Miss Van- 
der, wasn’t he charged with a message for her, 
and wasn't business business? He heard the 
resounding whistle of the train as it swept out 
of sight while he still loitered. He passed the 
squire’s big mansion wistfully. What right had 
he to look in at the pickets—a poor wandering 
waif that would shortly be jp want of a break- 
fast? The great fields of waving corn goldened 
in the sunlight, the orchards on the slopes hung 
lustily ripe with fruit, and under the trees here 
and there the cattle stood cooling themselves in 
the shade, and luzily whisking off the flies: a 
pretty sun-lighted scene, where probably no com- 
fortable farmer, no hospitable house-mistress, 
would have conceiwed it possible that the de- 
cently dressed young man strolling idly by was 
without a dollar in his pocket or an object in the 
world, 

Object! Oh, well, perhaps not exactly that. 
Not if one can translate that gleam in the young 
man’s eyes, as through the trees that skirt Squire 
Vander’s lawn he catches a glimpse of a pretty 
figure in fluttering muslin, sitting and swaying 
itself leisurely in a great swing under the boughs 
of a spreading oak ; to and fro, to and fro, the 
airy figure flits, the leaf shadows embroidering 
her white dress, and glints of sunlight spangling 
her braided hair. Should he venture in? He 
stood irresolute, and as he stood there came an 
irruption of small boys through a side gate—a 
pack of hungry youngsters just let out of school. 

““T say, Bessy, is dinner ready ?” they cried. 

“« Come here and give me a swing,” answered 
Bessy, inconsequently. ; 

As they approached, the boys caught sight of 
the watchful, wayworn face peering through the 
shrubbery. 

‘Why, that’s the chap was down at the store 
after a situation!” cried Jack, Jim, and Jerry in 
chorus. 

Bessy turned hastily ; she knew her friend of 
yesterday in a moment. ‘* Qh, come in! come 
in!” she cried. ‘I ought to have thanked you 
for your kinduess last night.” 


** Aunt 





‘*T just—just missed the train,” said the trav- 
eler, startled out of his self-possession, and natu- 
rally, under the cireumstances, giving utterance 
to the first fib that suggested itself. 

**Going away? Why, don’t you find it pleas- 
ant here ?” , 

‘** Very pleasant, but—” 

** But the hotel and boarding-houses are all 
full, I suppose.” 

**'To tell you the truth,” burst out the young 
man, won to strange confidence by the frank eyes 
looking out at him, and speaking out the bitter- 
ness of his heart, “it would make very little 
difference in my case—they’d crowd me out, 
whether or no, for I couldn’t pay for a room.” 

Not pay fora room! Bessy’s eyes looked up 
at the broad front of her father’s house, where 
door and window stood open, free and spacious. 
So much room and to spare, while others were 
so straitened. But the shadow on her face was 
quickly turned to a smile at beholding the alac- 
rity with which Jack, Jim, and Jerry had mo- 
nopolized the swing. 

** Now there’s a fellow could give us a regular 
toss all together!” cried little Jack, his merry 
black eyes looking out toward the tall figure at 
the gate. 

There is no resisting fate, and before he knew 
it Mr. Brownley was fairly in that sacred inclos- 
ure, the leaf shadows fluttering over his tall fig- 
ure, and over Bessy’s arch face, and over the 
rosy merry boys, as they swung, laughing, sky- 
ward, sent up with a will, once, twice, and again. 
And while they were all thus merrily engaged, 
an elderly gentleman with an ivory-headed cane 
came walking up the path? 

‘* Father,” said Bessy, soberly, ‘‘this is the 
young gentleman who was so kind as to help me 
in the rain yesterday.” 

** And such a fellow to lift!” cried Jack, as 
he came down from his ride in the tree-tops. 

‘* Ah,” said the old gentleman, eying the youth 
sharply, ‘‘ Mr. Brownley, whom I saw yesterday, 
I believe.” 

‘* He’s a regular brick, father!” cried Jack. 
**Such a swing! If you take him in the store, 
it “ll be jolly—then we can swing every day !” 

** Ay, ay,” said Mr. Vander, smiling, as his 
young people clung about him—‘“‘ay, ay, to be 
sure; that’s all young folks think about now- 
adays—a jolly time! Well, well, come in to 
dinner, Mr. Brownley, and we'll talk the mat- 
ter over. And so you thought it no harm to try 
again. Nothing like perseverance, my lad!” 

Mr. Brownley did not state that he came with 
a message from Aunt Polly. Perhaps he forgot 
to deliver it altogether. 1 am not sure. 

But this I can affirm, that in the annals of 
Evansville it is related that the successful Mr. 
Brownley, the honored and honorable Mr. 
Brownley, rose to his present estate from a very 
humble position—a mere place behind a counter 
—and, as some hint, by first securing a place in 
Bessy Vander’s heart, which situation, I under- 
stand, he holds to this day. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FReokies, AnD Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE ON, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
reponse and Piwere Remepy, the great Skin MepIcinE 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor. 

49 Bond St., New York. 
HE BEST “ELASTIC TRUSS” (for 
rupture) withont metal springs is made by Pom- 
ERoy & Co., 744 Broadway, New York. Price $4 00, by 
mail. They also sell the best “ Elastic Stockings” for 
bap veins, weak joints, &c., and Elastic supporting 
and Riding Belts. Apply to them in person or <4 letter. 


TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is in all colors, Sent by 

mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

R. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 

62 Liberty St., New York. 

(Send for Circular. 


Rich Farming Lands 


IN NEBRASKA. 
Now for Sale very Cheap! — 
TEN YEARS CREDIT, INTEREST ONLY 6 PER CT. 


SEND FOR “THE PIONEER.” 


A handsome Illustrated } papee containing the Home- 
strap Law, a NEW NUMBER just published, mailed 


free to all parts of the world. 
Address 0. F. DAVIS, 


Land Commissioner U. P. R. R., 
SN 
a 
’ 




















Omana, Nes, 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are — mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 

: 229 Washington St,, Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


) FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ist’s, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 

== traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servuliou. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. 

SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 


} ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “ Constitution Water” will not 
cure. For sale by all druggists. 
































UST RECEIVED. 
EXTRA CHOICE FRENCH & AMERICAN 


Walaat and Ash Burl Veneers, 


Also, BIRD’S-EYE & CURLY MAPLE. 
Full stock of Seasoned Maho; ny, Walnut, Rose, Satin, 
Spanish and Red Cedar, and all kinds of Hardwoods, 
in Loge, Plank, Ly and Veneers. 
, ° . & CO., Mill and Yard 186 t 
= Lay ~ pet of > and 6th Sts., E. R.,N. Y. 
rders by Mail promptly and faithfull 
Send for Catalogue and rice-List. siceaea 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 





=. aw oe 
nt our address on receipt 
of 50 cents and stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
229 Washington 8t., 
Boston, - - - Mass. 


SECOND AND LAST | 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


Masonic Relief Association 


OF NORFOLK, VA. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 3, 1874. 


50,000 TICKETS—6,000 CASH GIFTS, 


SB250,000 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


Whole Tickets, $10; Half Tickets, $5; oy: Tick- 
ets, $2 50; Eleven Whole Tickets or 22 Half Tickets 
for $100. No discount on less amount. 

For Tickets and Circulars Pet full information, 
apply to the Home Office, NORFOLK, VA., or the 
Branch Office of the Association (Room 25), 78 and 80 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 

HENRY V. MOORE, Secretary. 


EC hiv sale 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this SPRING, 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at following prices: $8 00, 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, $100, $250, $500, $1000. As this 
beautiful game can ngt be described in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full description, free to any one, on application. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1858. 























The best and cheapest Paint in the 
world for Iron, Tin or Wood, For sale by 


the Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIO 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. 

CAUTION,.— Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our MretaLiic Pant. 
All genuine PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 
package, Send for a circular. 








PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 











LADIES are sea-sick 

S a crossing the English 

Channel, but no lady ev- 

CHANNE er gets sick of ENGLISH 


CHANNEL Shoes. They 
never have ragged soles. 
Ask your dealer for them, and buy no other. A dark 
line shows where the channel is cut. 
7 Ey 
Pollak’s 
Meerschaums. 
Pipes and holders cut to order, repair- 
ed, and Boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. P.O. Box 5009. 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, ° 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Winter Session opens first Lp ge | in October. Stu- 
dents can attend the cliniques at Bellevue Hospital and 


the City Dispensaries. For Catalogues, &c., address 
vated EMILY BLACKWELL, M-D., Sec’y. 


STEWART'S 


SLATE &MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 232°ST.N.Y. 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or 70 
sale; with Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Great Bargains in New 
y I'ype, in small fonts for 
Amateurs. Catalogue sent by 
: JOSEPH WATSON, M 

turer of the Young America Press, 53 Murray S 
New York, and 8 Province Street, Boston, Mass. 























disagreeable excresences sent on re- 
WARTS. 152% 


CORNS A sure and immediate cure for these 
Ve i ceipt of 25 cents and stamp. 
Dr. Barry, Station A, Boston,Mass. 
free! An in- 
THE TOLL-GATE! venious gem’ 50 objects to find! 
Address, with stamp, E, C. ABBEY, Burrato, N. ¥. 
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HARPER'S 








ROGERS’ 


STATUARY. 


“‘ Hide-and-Seek 
—Whoop!”’ 


A new design for the 
lawn. Guaranteed to stand 
the weather. Figure life- 
size. Vase of iron for earth 


—— flowers. : 
Price $50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal, $15. 

Inclose 10 cents for Tilus- 
trated Catalogue and Price- 
List, and ceenegmghe of 
lawn su bjects, to 

JOHN BOGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AXIDERMIST’S MANUAL, . Ban sand 
practical guide to collecting, p ig, preserv- 
ing, and mounting animals, birds, reptiles, toe. &c. 
New revised American edition, many fine engravin 
50 cents. Painter's Manual,50c. Book of Alphabets, 
tic. Book of Scrolls and Ornaments, $1 00. Watch- 
maker and Jeweler’s Manual, Svc. Dog Training, 25c. 
Soap-maker’s Manual, 25c. Guide to uthorship, 50c. 
Lightning Calculator, 25c. Employment - Seeker's 
Guide, 25c. Of Booksellers or x 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Do your own Printing witha 
NOVELTY PRESS. 


The Best Yet vented, 
For Amateur or Business Purpo- 
fee, and unsurpassed for general 
Job Printing. Over 10,000 in Use. 
BENJ. oO. WOODS, 
ufacturer and Dealer in 
: every description of 
; PRINTING ATERIAL, 
349 Federaland 152 
land Sts., | hang 
Acrents—E. F. MacKus:ck, 6 Mur- 
ry § » New York. Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 
larke St, Philadelphia. 8. P. Rounds, 175 Munroe 
, Chicago. Scnd for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Frr any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
lions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 

ler the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT....No.15 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING STIT..... “ 23 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR — 
WROD Bei dabdiees<seskvessscaiscoens ss 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT. * 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 




















WALKING SUIT. .ccccccc.sccoscccccesccess * 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT * 2 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Square Front............. “42 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

nh) eae “ 47 


DOUBLE “BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Late Wallies Gaia, «occecscccsdeccccocccce *¢ 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT.. “ 48 

Ww A’ z ER-PROOF CLOAK, with ‘Cape “and ~~ 

og Ee ee 

TIGHT. FIT? ING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS..%..........+++- * 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .... 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 yea eer s i 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
WALKING SHIRT. ....ccccocccccsccccvcce . 

NENRL TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

SUIT 


HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............++- be 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt.........cccssececsoesees “ 17 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. weil 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT * 21 
LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt)........00...-.e+ “ 29 
BE!'TED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Trained Skirt e 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “ 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “ OF 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TKAINED SKIRT.......... cascens * 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to 
_ Great Western mm GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


gre DEN N'PS an and others, who desire to improve 
bw 
their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Hanrer & 
3noTHERS, Franklin Sqnare, New York. who wants 
Canvassing Agents tu sell M‘Clintock 4 Strong’s Cyclo- 
peiia of Biblical, Theolovical, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Exsaya, Orations, &c., of the Siath 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott ; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev, H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal, Address as above, 














Renate National Cottage 


Architecture. 
is, New & Original Designs, Working 







Styles of low-priced Houses, with 
Specifications and Cost. 
= lished. Royal quarto, Postpaid, $6. 
AR 1,000 Worktne Drawwvas, 
“NATIONAL | Plans, Details, 5 vecifica- 
tions, and Estimates. 
ARC 


‘WELVE 
Dotiars, postpaid. 


HITECT. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL 

STAIRBUILDER. pesigete. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL | 81x Dottans, 
CARPENTER and JOINERS spl 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


Six Dotvars, 





Imitation Silver Watches. 


American Style, 8 oz., $18; 6 0z., 
$35; 5 oz, $15; 402.) $12; 3 oz. . $10, 
hains to match, $2, $4 a 
each. Send Stamp for Tilustrated 
Circular. Order. six at once, and you 
tone free. 0 AGents. Sent by 
Exp ress, C oD. ° COLLINS META 
TCH FACTORY, 835 Broadway, 


New York. Box ay ro Postal Orders and we will 
send goods free. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1874. 


WE. 
nase aso 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y¥. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 



















The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Ite columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in thie class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While milly 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
drice in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publisher: 

Harrer’s Magazine, Hanrrver’s Weexry, and Shnetiats 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 
postage payable by 4he Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macaztne 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Mae@azinx, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
nnderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Haneen & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without Joss to 
the sender. 





Termes For Apvertistne In Harren’s WeekLy anp 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha a Weekl.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
f €e tion Needle-Book, with Chromos, Send 
stamp. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


AGENTS Secastrenasy Resend alae 





Scale Drawings, and Details tor all | 
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THIS CUT represents 
Hall's Patent Combi- 
nation Fountain Hose 
Pipe. No. 1 is the long 
pipe, which, by tnri- 
ing the stop-cock, pro- 
duces the solid stream 
and sprinkler, com- 
bined or separate, as 
shown in Nos. 2, 3, and 
4. The advantage over 
the common Brass 
pipes, which require 
the removal of the tip 
toapply the sprinkler, is 
considerable, a8 much 
time is occupied in 
changing, and the fre- 
quent loss of tip or 
sprinkler is perplex- 
ing. No. 4 shows solid 
stream and sprinkler 
combined. The solid 
stream loosens the dirt, 
and the shower washes 
it away at once, and 
also prevents the solid 
stream from spatter- 
ing; consequently for 
washing carriages, win- 
dows, sidewalks, stable 
floors, vessels’ "decks, 
&c., the Combination 
pipes are perfect, and 
they make a aplendid 
fountain. Nos. 2, 3, and 
4 also represent the 
short patent Nozzle, 
which can be applied to 
the old common pipes, 
also to the male coup- 
ling of Hose, thus mo 
ing a complete and 
handy short patent 
pipe, with all the ad- 
one of the large 
pi at 75 cents less 








pipe, } 

ent pipe 8 are ——— all other kinds, as a | do not 
wor! oO. Any 
lady or child can " play them upon gardens, lawns, or 
streets without spattering their clothing. They are for 
sale by all live dealers in Hardware, Plumbing Materi- 
als, Rubber Hose, &c., and at HALL’S Rubber Ware- 
house, 48 Schoo! St., Boston, Mass., where you can bu 
% inch 8-ply Rubber Hose from 13 cts. per foot upwa 
and common Brass Hose Pipes with stop-cocke for 75 
cents at retail ; former price $1 50. Send for Circular, 


ANOTHER CHANCE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 








One Grand Cash Gift............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift........... . 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 60,000 
One Grand Cash Gifft............ 5,000 


2 
5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 1 00,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 cach 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10.000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 


560 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. * 
5 


WMORS TECHOES 2000. cccccccccccccces 000 
SN 006s 0sebcee dvasedechenebeestcnes 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... ’ 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for..... inkta dade 1,000 00 
For Tickets or information, 
Address 


THO, E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadw dway, New York, 


ENNSYLVAVIA MILITARY ACAD- 
EMMY, Chester, Pa., Opens Sept. 9th. Civil 
Engineering, the Classics, and English thoroughly 
taught. For coemneee apply to O. M. BOGART, 
No. 8 Nassau 8t., N.Y., or to Col. Turo, Hyart, Pres't. 
TYP E.': = ae by the New England 
, 105 Washington 
book. 


8t., Boston, Mass. Bees ems or specimen 


0 A MONTH TO AGENTS 





Type put up expressly for Ama- 





oe sell the I OVED “HOME 
TTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only 4 Fan 9} low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Chicago, il; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 
Novelty Depot Depo pom anted. Catalogue free. 
Proms & Co., Philadelpb‘a, Pa. 
9 rday at home. Terms free. Address 

$5 2 $2 0B. Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


1000 PER WEEK to men up to snuff. 
$ Address H. H. HULL, Easton, Maryland. 


Best selling article out. 





All the BEST, useful Novelties, 
Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 








A week to Agents. 


Needle Book, with elegant Chromos, &c. | 


Three valuable samples, 10 cents, or Circu- 
lar free, J. 1 J. BRIDE & co., 769 769 Broadway, New ‘York. 


Me yay Made. Rapidly with h Stenc cil ar and Key c heck 
oney Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
ticulars Free. S. M. Srenorr, 117 Hanover St, Boston. 


3 10 to $1000 invested in Stocks and Gold 
ys 200 per cent. a month. Send for a ulars, 
PeTUNBRIDGE & CO., Bankers, 2 Wall § . 


GENTS WANTED.,— Men or women. $84 
a week or $100 forfeited. } “alnadble samples free. 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth St, , New York. 


GENTS—Fast Sellin “Novelties, 1 new articles. 
Lowest Prices. Send for Circular. Samples 25c. 
NATIONAL NOVELTY CO., 301 Broadway, N.Y. 
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‘HARPER & BROTHERS 
AUGUST BOOK- LIST. 


CAPTAIN TYSON'S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George E. 
‘'yson's Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 
of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. T’o which is 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vate Brake. With Map and numerous Ilustra- 
tions. vo, Cloth, $4 sepdll 


MOTLEY’S JOHN OF ~ BARNEVELD. The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Loruror Mortiey, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes, 8vo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
* Dutch Republic * and “ United Netherlands." 


SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the U nexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa, From 1868 to 1871. By Dr:Grone Souwetn- 
rurtu. Translated by Exriex KE. Faxwer. With an 
Introduction by Winwoop Reape. I)lustrated by 
about 180 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Author, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., Svo, Cloth, 
$s 00, 

STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa, By Henry M. Stantey, With 
Maps and Illustrations. _Sv0, Cloth, $3 50. 


PRIME’S UNDER THE “TREES. Under the Trees. 
a Inznavs Peiwe, Crown Svo, Cloth, 


TALMAGE'S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old 
Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons 
By T.De Wirt Tatmaer, With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mv, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Se cond Series of Talmage's 
Sermons.) aa 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide throngh 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Tr rkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemsroxs Frrniver, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. eold rate= 
ly); or, the T hree Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PAYN'S The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


DE MILLE’S The Living Link. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 Ba. 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken 1 at the Flood, &vo, Puper, 
75 cents, 





ROBINSON'S Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. =. 
Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Mlustrated. 


i2mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. we 


BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name. 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $1 76; 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


TALBOT’S Through Fire and Water. 
8vo, Paper, 2 cents. __ 


Svo, Pa- 


Tilustrated. 


PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
Epitign.) 

Now ready: The New Magdalen.—The Woman in 
White.— Poor Miss Finch.--Man and Wife.—The 
Dead Secret.—Basil.—Hide-and-seek.—The Moon- 
stone.—No Name.—Armadale.—Queen of Henrts.— 
My Miscellanies.—Antonina. With Ilustrations, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


(Haurere'’s Lisrary 


ea Harree & Brornens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaii, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





em Harper's Catatocve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN ‘ Sou ARE, N. Y. 


LIVINGSTONE IS DEAD. 


For 80 years millions have mrrntiy watched the 
PERitovs struggles and Graxp achievements of this 
WORLD RENOWNED Hero, and now racrery desire the 
Complete Life History, which unfolds aleo the wianin 
and cvriosities of a wiLp and Woxprrevt country. It 
is wow READY and aritine to beat every thing. Mone 
Aernre Wantrp AT ONCE. Address 
HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 723 Sansom St.,Phila. 


r ’ SO . By his comrade, D. W. 
KIT CARSO + Peters, U.S.A. The only 
Authentic and Authorized Life published ; 600 pages ; 
beautifully illnetrated. Agents wanted every where. 
20,000 already sold. Circulars of all our works free. 
Address DUSTIN, GILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


\ TANTED—Acents for CHARLES SUMNER 
by Gen. N. P. Banka, Bishop Gr.srer Haven, ar a 
Ww». M. Corxrus, LLD., wit th eulogies of Carl Schurz, 
Geo. W. Curtis, and othe Exclusive territory. No 
competition. Adress I HLEARL E, Publisher, Boston. 





Riverview Academy, Poaghheepele, N.1., 


tember 10th, “Kt nune amote queeramus seria Indo." F 





4 0 Yearly to Agents. 64 new articlesand 
the best Family Paperin America, with 


two $5 Chromos. Fami ly Journal, 300 Br’way, N.Y. 
“AFORTUNES For ALL ,in the Rubber Stamp 
Feely Business. Address Dorman'sa 


Stencil aud id Stamp Ww Works, Batiwors, Mp 





10 A 7) A DA! Y¥.. Employment fer all. Patent Novel- 
$ ties. Geo. L, Futon & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


I 
| 
Ht, 











cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





INDIAN: OUTRAGES. 


” 


| Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Gex. SHERMAN, “* “You have broken the pipe, now take the consequences. 





Bradley, Pray & Co. 


Manufacturers Harper’s Guide - Book 
YADD ‘ Travellers in Europe and the Kast. 
( A RRLAGES | AMERIGAN TOURISTS. 


WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 
By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 


the Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune." 
In Three Volumes, !2mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 


| 
N Book Form, $3 per Volume. 
VOL. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 


| and Holland. 
OF THE VOL. II,—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
SEST QUALITY 
| inv S \ ) i 4 . 


and Greece. 
VOL. III,—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Nor- 

way, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. 

THE VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY ; 
Wareroom S % Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 
a 

masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
| different custodians; the names and charges of the 
- — | principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
. NCR BRO" “De 2, routes, and the time employed; all the items in ref- 
qtr ri i ~_ Be: Slag CO., erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
No 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FISHERMEN! 


numerable small charges which tend to swell the ac- 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


count of travelling expenses.. With this single vol- 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
ae E. HOOPER & SONS, 


The object of this work is to give a distinct and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 
cities and places of interest in Europe and the East ; 
the names of the principal works of art by the leading 









ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon their weight. Those who haye been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
this work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 
what they ought to have seen. 


FROM THE U. 8 _ MINISTER TO GREECE. 


(Late U.S. Crna General at Paris.) 
55 Rue pe Cuatreaupen, Paris, Sept. 10, 1873. 


courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
or Price-List Baltimore, Md. 


M s The Best 
Printing Presses. Made! 
ge ve f r Ss or C 
BGs ees | 1 1S Se 
Business Wen do their vi Sen ond Aa 

oys and Amateurs have delight- 


CELSION i: ai ent and yn roy ay Send a 
setae” nag Ae mg My Dear Mr. Ferrie: 
K 
KE us EY “ 0., Meriden, Conn. I have received and cmapeines with lively ye 
WRITE TO THE TRAVELERS IN- | the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
SUR snl ~ Bs net : ¥ oo : rae er uable “ Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
> at i CO! ¥, at Hartford, Conn.,0r | Fast.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 
apply to any Agent, for a Life or General Accident | in consolidating the results of. soar wide travel, your 
Policy. great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
- traveller the most valuable guife and a on 
¥ mn { 1 ,gpnwe which I have the good fortune to be acquainte ith 
PHO | OG R APHS OF ( REW S the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
In Inter-Collegiate Regatta, 1874.in Group | cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, 
7 ° . Joun Merepitu Reap, Jr. 


and in Boats, by Norman, Photographer, of Montreal, 
in Cabinet size, sent to any address on receipt of price, W. Pemproxe Fetriver, Esq. 
50 cents. DAV ID & B ARKE R, New Haven, Conn. 





HH ARP } R S Ne wand Enlarged r stalegue, with aCom- 
I tic Index, sent by mail on receipt of 10 


| ga Hareee & Brotuers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 


Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded by American Institute. 





ASBESTOS PAINTS, ROOF COATING, CEMENTS, BOILER FELTING, SHEATHING, and GENERAL 
MATERIALS FOR ROOFING, STRUCTURAL, AND OTHER PURPOSES. Can ‘be easily applied by 
ny oF ese materials are prepared ready for use, and are put up for shipment to all parts of the 
world. %#* Send for descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Liets. &c 

LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERC HANTS AND DEALERS. 


Patentee and Sole ) Manugastacer, } 


Batantisieg + H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


8 4 HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and “History of 
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THE NEW FORMULA. 


Brown. ‘‘ Were you ever bitten by a dog?” 

Smitu. ‘‘Oh, yes; certainly.’ 

Brown. ‘‘ Thought so—so was I—water's very dangerous, develops bow-wow.” 
___ Sura. 0. K. ; 3_welll Il avoid danger.” 


A New Era in ‘Education. 


HARPER'S LANGUAGE SERLES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Language Primer, 40 ets. | School Composition, so ets, 


Language Lessons, so cts. | Progressive Grammar, 75 ets 
offers the publishers the 


The completion of “ Harper’s Language Series” 
occasion for inviting the attention of Teachers, Superintendents, and School 
Boards to the striking merits of the works forming this Series. It is not 
too much to say that the publication of these text-books marks an era in the 
teaching of the English language. For years the barrenness of the results 
attained under the old system of technical. grammar has been matter of wide- 
spread complaint. While modern scholarship has raised the study of language 
to the dignity of a Science, school children have been condemned to feed on the 
husks of medieval grammar. Prof. Swinton, in the “ Language Series,” has 
taken the new departure, substituting the actual grammar of the English speech 
for the antiquated Latin abstractions, forms, and nomenclature. The prompt 
recognition of the merits of these books shows that they supply a want deeply 
felt, and their success—a success without precedent in school-book literature—is 
the best assurance that the simple, untechnical, objective, and inductive mode of un- 
folding our speech meets the views of intelligent teachers. 

The Primer is designed for use in Primary and Intermediate 
Grades. The Language Lessons is begun in the Grammar School, 
and furnishes from two to three years’ work. The Composition 
succeeds the Language Lessons. The Progressive Grammar 
is for use in the higher grades of Grammar Schools and in High 
Schools. 

These books replace the study of technical grammar 
by the vital and practical study of Lan e. 

They are the only perfectly graded series of language 
4 books now before the public. 


They are the cheapest series of language books ever 
ublished. 


Though so recently issued, “ Harper’s Language Series” has already been adopted, either 
wholly or in part, for use in the Public Schools of NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BROOKLYN, and many other Cities and Towns in every part of the United States. 











THEIR PLACE 
IN SCHOOL. 





~ 


DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES. 











OPINION OF THE BOSTON TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEE. 
The Committee on Text-Books of the Board of School Committee of the City of Boston, Mass., unanimously reported 
the following Order, June 16, 1874: 

‘4 very thorough examination of it (Language Lessons) has satisfied the Committee that, in plan and exe- 
cution, it is decidedly the best book out with which to begin the instruction of a child in Grammar and the cor- 
rect use of the English Language. 

“They think it should be used instead of Kerl’s First Lessons in Grammar, and submit an order to that effect. 

“Ordered; That Swinton’s Language Lessons and Introductory Grammar and Composition be introduced 
into the Grammar Schools in the place of Kerl’s First Lessons in Grammar.”’ 





a Specimen copies with a view to introduction sent FREE on n receipt of Ten Cents for postage. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 
WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 
NEW YORK. 





KNA Ee Grand, Square,& Upright PIANOS, 
\_ 








SuprLemEnt, Avevst 15, 1874.) 
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THE “BLACK WATCH” IN ACTION. 


Upon the Forty-second HighJanders, or the 
“*Black Watch,” as they are called, devolved some 
of the hardest fighting in the recent campaign in 
Ashantee. Our double-page illustration shows 
the kind of work they were put to in the dense 
forests and® jungles lying between the sea-coast 
and Coomassie. The Ashantees held the jungles 
in great foree, constructing ambuscades of brush 
with a skill that defied detection until their hid- 
ing-places were betrayed by the flash of their 
muskets. ** Reserving their fire,” says STANLEY, 
in his interesting account of the campaign, ‘‘un- 
til they had encountered the enemy, the High- 
landers had continued advancing until they had 


TIMES 





penetrated about two hundred yards beyond the 
village, when the concealed enemy suddenly re- 
vealed himself by firing into their faces from 
cleverly contrived ambuscades. Henceforward 
the Highlanders continued to sweep the bush in 
front. of them with steadily poured volleys until 
they had silenced the enemy’s fire, during which 
pause the engineer laborers were pushed forward 
to cut the bush for a farther advance.” 

The hardest fighting took place at the bottom 
of a slope, where a lazy stream coursed slug- 
gishly through expanses of morass and over 
depths of black slime.. A hundred yards beyond 
this stream were seen the huts which the Ashan- 
tees had constructed out of tree boughs and 
plantain leaves. These huts numbered hun- 




















dreds, spread out far on each side of the road. 
‘* Suclr was the place,” continues Sraniey, ‘‘ the 
Ashantees Chose to defend, which they did with 
a pertinacity that won high praise and admira- 
tion from the Highlanders. The soldiers were 
put to their mettle, and the Houssas, as if catch- 
ing the fierce enthusiasm which animated the 
Scotch Highlanders, labored with a vigor and 
energy not eclipsed by any on the field. Captain 
Rarrt, halting at the same altitude above the 
stream below as the Ashantee camp was on the 
| other side of it, aimed his guns with such good 
| effect at the huts that on passing them the ghast- 
| ly heaps that met the sight of rent bodies and 

disfigured dead bore a silent but significant tes- 
| timony to the important service the Houssa artil; 





the pride of the enemy. 





OF PEACE.”—[From tHe.Panrmme om tHe Rorat Acapemy, Loypor, By Freperick Barna. 


lery had cortributed on this day toward crushing 
: When the front column 
had dislodged the Ashantees from their several 
positions, and finally driven them with fearful loss 
from their camps, the whole line surged across 
the stream, and swept up the opposite slope.” 
The ‘‘ Black Watch” originally consisted of 
armed companies of the loyal clans (CAMPBELLS, 
Monros, etc.) employed to watch the Highlands 
from about 1725 to 1739, when they were formed 


| into the celebrated Forty-second Regiment, en- 


rolled as ‘‘’ The Royal Highland Black Watch,” 
the name being derived from the dark color of 
their tartans. In the Ashantee campaign they 
wore the ordinary uniform of the British army, 
kilts being unsuited to bush-work. 
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IN THE ORCHARD. 
Hrre in the dear old orchard, 
One little year ago, 
Robert and I together 
Were wandering to and fro. 
Only a year! ! 


It is not long! 
And the birds are singing the same sweet song! 


I asked him, I remember, 
_ Had he ever loved before, 
And he closed my lips with kisses 
Till I could not question more. 
ut who would have dreamed there e’er could be 
A man vo fickle and false as he! 


The songs that I sang last summer 
Are turned to notes of woe, 
And my heart hath learned a lesson 
Unknown but a year ago; 
And the days that then were sunny and bright 
Seem suddenly changed to darkest night; 
And even this dear old orchard 
Seems hardly the place to me 
It was when we were together 
Under this sanie old tree. 
Ah me! Is it only a year ago? 
How weary the days! the time, how slow! 


The Treasure Hunters: 


OR, 


THE SEARCH FOR THE MOUNTAIN MINE. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Avtuor or “Sure Auoy!” 


icecenenoulie 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE FLIGHT OF AN ARROW. 


Earvy the next morning Larry was damming 
up a fresh hole—a larger one than any they had 
yet uttacked—and soon after the water was 
plashing away, as it was baled out with shovel 
and bowl. But it was breakfast-time before the 
pool was emptied and the sand laid bare, with 
just a glittering fleck here and there, showing in 
the sun how rich a haul might possibly be made. 

‘To save time, breakfast was brought down to 
them; and a merry meal it proved, as the laugh 
went round about their personal appearance— 
the ladies tanned with the sun, their dresses 
weather-stained, and their duties those of menial 
servants; the men looking like navvies busy on 
the foundations of a river bridge, and all at a 
time when they knew themselves to be richer by 
far than many an aristocratic family of ancient 
line back in the old country, 

‘Then, in the broiling sun, the work went on 
once more, and to their great delight they found 
this the richest of the pools they had drained. 
The sand seemed sown with little nuggets, wa- 
ter-worn and rounded, from the size of a shot to 

i tiny pea, and twice over the women went up 
loaded to the cache, while bowlfual after bowl- 
ful of auriferous sand was washed and picked 
over. 

It was ‘a glorious task, out there in the free, 
bright mountain air, where every. inhalation 
seemed to exhilarate and give fresh force to the 
jaded arms that wielded shovel or bowl, 

At last, toward four o'clock, the last shovel- 
ful of sand was scraped out and washed, to prove 


richer than the first, water was let in, and the 
rocky hollow washed out, so as to display fresh 
scraps of gold lying shining in the various chinks 


and erevices of the hole. Then the ladies were 
dispatched with their last load, and a fresh pool 
was dammed and the water diverted, Larry go- 
ing to work again more merrily than ever, after 
a pipe, it being decided to drain this pool before 
they gave up for the night. and then they could 
commence early the next day. 

In spite of all his efforts to appear cheerful, 
there was a sense of despondency hanging about 
Dawson that he could not account for. He fell 
to blaming himself for not taking Adams’s ad- 
vice, and starting a day or two sooner, calling it 
an accursed thirst for riches which kept him 
there. 

He sat and chatted for a while to Mrs, Adams, 
till horrible fancies of what might be her suffer- 
ings should they be attacked, drove him away, 
fecling like a murderer as he thought of the re- 
sponsibility of those who were answerable for 
bringing those tender women there. 

He then crossed over to where Mary was seat- 
ed, busily working as usual, and as he threw 
himself upon a rock at her feet, it was with the 
impression that there was more of gentleness in 
her eye, and that she seemed half pleased to see 
him; but her first words undeceived him, for 
they were cold and measured, save when talking 
of her brother and his wife, and then she bright- 
ened up for a while, but only to cool down again, 
aud Dawson left her with a sigh. 

‘Larry,’ said Dawson, going to where the 
Irishman had smoked himself into a state of 
restful ease—‘‘ Larry, I’ve a mind to get the 
mules together to-night. We'll go down the 
vale, and drive them up close there to the hut.” 

‘*An’ sure they won't stay there, Misther 
Dawson, Sor, because the grass is so poor. 
Anyhow, we'll thry.” 

Starting together, then, they reached the spot 
where the last carefully hobbled mule was feed- 
ing, and drove them up a little beyond the -hut, 
the lower cad of the valley having a barrier that 
they would not attempt to pass—namely, a wide 
stretch of desert sand. 

After this, rest. 

‘The morning was glorious, and at daybreak 
the three men were busy once more at their gold- 

' toil, laughing and talking and exulting over 
each new find, for there seemed to be no end to 
the wealth. As the gold was picked out they 


threw it into a handkerchief spread upon the riv- 
ulet-side, for there was to be no help from the 
women this day until after breakfast ; and they 
were seriously debating about making this their 
last day. 


“* There is the silver, even if the gold should 





be found,” said Adams ; and he laughed to think 
of how little value the white, shining metal had 
now in their eyes. 
** Yes,” said Dawson, as he picked out three 
or four nuggets from the bowl he held, and pitch- 
ed them into a glistening heap as if they had 
been pebbles—‘‘ yes, we'll make this the last 
day, load up to-morrow or next day, and then, 
hey for civilization.” 
After which Dawson sighed, stooped down to 
the water, and went on washing for gold. 
“'That’s settled, then?” said Adams; “ we 
go to-morrow or next day.” 

** Yes, I agree,” said Dawson. 

** An’ so do I,” said Larry, in a low voice; 
then he sang out aloud— 


“Wid his sprig ov shillalah an’ shamrock so green.’” 


Then there was silence, the men toiling on 
energetically, as if determined to get all they 
could out of the rock pools that day, before they 
gave up the task. 

‘* An’ it seems a pity, too, to have so much 
good goold lyin’ out in the sand an’ askin’ peo- 
ple to come an’ take it,” said Larry. ‘‘Sure, 
but we'll come agin.” 

‘“*We must, Larry,” said Dawson, stooping 
over a pan of sand. ‘We can only take about 
half away with us.” 

‘**Bedad! that’s a bad job; but niver mind, 
we can asily find the place agin wid that little 
compish ov yours, Sor, Sure that’s a fine in- 
vintion, a little thing like that always pointin’ to 
where there’s goold. I wondher the man who 
invinted it hasn't had a thry, an’-— Be the 
howly Bridget an’ St. Kenan’s Well! who's that 
stickin’ pins in me leg?” 

‘* What is it, Larry ?” said Dawson, quietly. 

‘* Why, yer honor, I seemed to ketch me leg 
on a thorn an’ scratched it, only there ain’t none 
here. Such a shting as it give me; an’ look, 
it’s bladin’. Oh, bedad, I’m kilt! It’s wan ov 
thim rattlesnakes, as owed me a grudge for knock- 
in’ over their father or mother, shtung me in the 
leg, an’ I’m a dead man!” 

‘*Nonsense! a snake!” exclaimed Dawson 
and Adams together. 

‘ Whiz!” 

Something struck the rocks by the pool-side, 
stirring Adams's hair-as it passed, so close was 
it to his cheek. 

** Down on your knees!” cried Dawson, drag- 
ging at Adams; and the three men had just time 
to kneel down in the wet sand when another ar- 
row, and another, fell close to them, while Lar- 
ry drew a keenly pointed, slender reed from the 
sand. 

‘“'That’s the baste that crazed me leg,” said 
Larry. ‘* Well, it’s betther’an snakes, anyhow. 
Shoot away, me boys, ye can’t hurt us.” 

That they were attacked by Indians there was 
ample proof, for another arrow dropped in among 
them, breaking its point against the rock, while 
they lay in safety in their little «fortification, 
where it was impossible for the best marksman 
améng their foes to do more now than sendia 
shaft almost at random toward where they were 
crouching. 

**T can’t see the divils,” said Larry, peering 
cautiously over the edge of the rock; but there 
was no response, for Adams and Dawson were 
gazing into one another’s eyes, each reading there 
the same terror, for one and the same thought 
had gone through their breasts like a knife : 

‘* What of the women ?” 

It was no time for cursing their own folly in 
coming there unarmed. ‘They might have been 
lulled into a feeling of safety; but had not an 
undefined sense of insecurity troubled them both 
lately, and they had not heeded it? But for the 
greed which they had felt they might have been 
far back on their homeward journey, while now— 

‘They knew it all, but it was too late. What 
was to be done now? was the question. The 
first thought was that they should make a rush 
toward the tent; but that would be like betray- 
ing the position where the women lay, and there 
was a faint chance that they might not have been 
discovered ; but this was so slight a hope that 
they cast it to the winds. They must reach the 
hut, come what may. 

‘“*To run would be certain death for one of 
us,” said Adams, gloomily. 

** Yes,” said Dawson; ‘‘ they are Indians, so 
we must be Indians for the time. How near can 
we get to the tent if we crawl along the stream, 
Larry, from pool to pool ?” 

** About two hundred yards, yer honor, if we 
don’t.get drowned. Are ye goin’ to thry that 


a 

* Without you can show a better, Larry.” 

‘*T was goin’ to say that way, Sor,” said Lar- 

ry. ‘ Bedad, it’s glad I am that we dhruv up 
thim mules, Misther Dawson, Sor, as they'd be 
makin’ pincushions ov thim to stick their arrows 
in.” 
**What are you going te do?” exclaimed 
Adams, for Larry was leaning over the edge of 
the rock in a way that immediately drew two 
arrows, one of which went through his shirt, and 
the other struck against the opposite rock. 

‘*Fire away!” cried Larry ; ‘* who’s afeard ?” 
For he had attained his object, namely, a corner 
of the handkerchief in which they had thrown 
the gold that morning ; and he was now drawing 
it gently toward him as he sank out of the ene- 
my’s sight. 

‘Never mind that now, Larry,” said Adams, 
excitedly. 

‘* Bud I do mind, yer honor,” cried Larry, se- 
curing the spoil, and tying the handkerchief up 
with careful knots. ‘* Look at the praties a lot 
like that will buy, while thim haythen savages 
don’t know its use.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Adams and Mary had been 
busily preparing the morning meal. They were 
light-hearted and happy, for it was an understood 
thing that they were soon to start on their return 





journey. 
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** And yet I like this wild life,” said Mary ; 
‘*these mountains with their glorious tints, and 
the free air and absence of conventionality. I 
feel this morning as if a bird were busy in my 
heart, singing always of joy.” 

‘*Tt is curious how happy some people can be, 
while others about them are miserable.” 

A dull red glow spread over the face of Mary 
Adams, and she stood for a few moments per- 
fectly silent. 

‘*T know what you mean,” she said at last, 
coldly; ‘‘but why do you trouble me about that?” 

** Because I don't like to see you ill use a 
brave, true-hearted man, who ‘loves the 
ground you walk on,” said Mrs, Adams, with an- 
imation. 

‘Til use?” said Mary, quietly. ‘“‘I never 
gave him word of encouragement. I have al- 
ways behaved with kindness, but with studied 
coldness. If I thought he—” 

** Well, go on,” said Mrs, Adams, with a smile. 
**Do you dislike him ?” 

‘*No,” said Mary, sadly. ‘“‘I think him a 
brave, unselfish fellow.” 

** But you think him ugly ?” 

‘* Indeed, no,” said Mary, with animation. ‘‘I 
think him—” 

She stopped short, for she caught her sister's 
merry, laughing eye. 

‘* Mary, you love him!” 

‘* Indeed I do not,” she exclaimed, indignantly. 

‘* But you mean to try ?” 

**No,” said Mary, firmly. ‘Why should I 
encourage a man, and lead him on only to after- 
ward make him wretched? I don’t love him, 
and I feel I can’t love him. There, I like him 
too well to give him my wretched cinder of a 
heart!” 

Mrs, Adams's eyes twinkled as she went busily 
on with her task, and Mary saw it, coloring the 
while with anger as she asked herself whether 
she had been too demonstrative— whether she 
had said enough to make her sister think that 
matters might come to be adjusted in the way 
she evidently wished. 

‘*There, don’t glower at me like that, child,” 


said the little woman, laughing up in the face of * 


the ‘‘ child,” who smiled in return at the mis- 
chievous, happy look. ‘‘ Now, then, let’s be 
ready ; and then what do you say to going and 
hoisting a signal for them to come back? What 
was that ?” 

-‘*One of the mules,” said Mary, looking out 
of the hut door. ‘‘ They were all feeding up the 
valley the first thing this morning; they are now 
grazing back. Perhaps Frank is coming.” 

** Not he,” said Mrs. Adams, laughing; ‘‘ he 
has got the gold fever too badly ; he will not stir 
until we signal or go and fetch them. He want- 
ed us to take something down, and I said I would 
not, because it was bad for them to keep on work, 
work, there in the wet, without a rest.” 

**You are quite right,” said Mary, dreamily, 
for she was thinking over the past conversation. 

‘*Isn’t it comical,” said Mrs. Adams, ‘‘ this 
tidying up the hut? Notables, no chairs, no 

t. Isn't it like being Robinson Crusoes ? 
But I say, Mary, how rich we must be now !” 

** Yes, very,” said Mary, quietly. 

**Well, you don’t seem very much pleased 
about it,” said Mrs. Adams, laughing ; ‘‘and yet 
yours will be a good share.” 

‘* Why should I?” said Mary,sharply. ‘‘ What 
has money been to me, but something to make 
my life unhappy ?” 

‘* My dear Mary,” said Mrs. Adams, affection- 
ately, ‘‘do you think it is wise to go on mourn- 
ing about the past when we've got the future be- 
fore us? Say it was a horrible storm in this 
valley a month ago, and all was destruction and 
terror. Look at it now, all smiling sunshine, 
the fir-trees rich with great red cones, the brush- 
wood full of flowers, and the rocks covered with 
bright mosses and tiny herbs. Oh! what a pic- 
ture I could paint about it if I had time, and we 
had not got to fetch them. Come along! the 
walk will do us good, and it will be a good half 
hour before we can get them back.” 

Hats were tied on, and they started along the 
valley-side, keeping high up where the pine-trees 
grew, for it was easier to traverse, rugged though 
it was. As for the lower part of the valley, 
where the stream ran, it was one wild climb over 
rocks and-boulders united together with plants. 

‘*T suppose we shall get back to England 
soon,” said Mrs. Adams. ‘‘I don’t know but 
what I would rather stay here.” 

‘“*T would, I am sure,” said Mary; and then 
they pressed on, saying little, for the exigencies 
of their walk took up all their attention. 

‘*Let’s try this way,” said Mrs. Adams; ‘it 
willbe a nearer cut.” And she led her sister 
round the lower side of a huge rock which stood 
upin their way; but they gained nothing by it, 
Mary's vexation, found that they must 
turn back, for the ground was more wild and 
rugged than ever. 

‘*How tiresome!” exclaimed Mrs. Adams; 
‘and I wanted to get to them quickly !” 

Turning back, they walked hurriedly toward 
the big rock, little thinking that this slight ad- 
venture had, perhaps, been the saving of their 
lives, for as they pushed on and came to a little 
grove of small firs and bushes through which 
they had to force their way, Mary, who was 
leading, stopped short, just in the act of parting 
the thick, elastic boughs, and remained there mo- 
tionless. 

Mrs. Adams was about to exclaim at her loud- 
ly, and bid her go on, but she was startled by 
the rigidity of the figure before her, and inyol- 
untarily crouched down close by her feet. 

There was danger of some kind abroad. Per- 
haps they had been pursued by those ruffians 
and found at last. 

Mrs. Adams shivered, for she suddenly re- 
membered that the men had left pistols and rifles 
at the hut; and probably they would be inter- 
cepted before they could get back. 
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Perhaps, though, it was only a snake, and 
Mary was standing watching it, remaining still 
lest she should attract its attention. Frank had 
said there were numbers among the stones on 
the hill-side. 

At any rate she would see; and rising very 
softly and slowly, she crept forward to where 
the boughs were somewhat thinner, and there 
peered forth into the more open space, to become 
on the instant fascinated—rooted to the earth— 
by that which had seemed to turn her sister into 
stone ; for there, not ten yards away, and appar- 
ently watching her with glittering eyes, his low, 
crafty, retreating forehead glistening in the sun, 
the lips drawn back from his teeth, giving an 
aspect of malice to his cruel mouth—his face 
smeared with grotesque lines of paint, and his 
coarse black hair hanging loosely down his back 
—there, arrow in one hand, bow in the other, 
and knife and hatchet in his belt, stood an In- 


dian. 
And they were alone. 





CHAPTER XIX, 
TO THE RESCUB, 


THERE was not a moment to lose, for, from 
the way in which the arrows fell, it was evident 
that the Indians were coming nearer. How 
many there were it was impossible to tell, for 
they kept behind the stones and scattered bushes, 
and the only way in which their presence was 
made manifest was by an occasional arrow. For 
aught the adventurers knew the savages might 
have discovered the hut and be driving off the 
mules. Anyhow, the first duty was to try and 
rescue the helpless women, and, no other plan 
being open, Dawson led off, crawling on hands 
and knees through the stones in the bed of the 
rivulet, and reaching the next pool, which had 
high banks, in safety, 

Larry, whose scratch was tied up, followed 
closely, and Adams went last. 

‘*Safe so far.” And Dawson led on again, 
crawling cautiously forward along the devious 
channel—now seeming to expose himself so 
plainly that his companions expected each mo- 
ment to see him a mark for half a dozen arrows, 
then Seeppessing in safety from sight. 

But what was plain to them was evidently 
invisible to the savages, who were attentively 
watching the dried pool where the adventurers 
had been at work; and twice over a sharp 
“click” told of the fall of an arrow upon the 
rocks, while the fugitives had already placed a 
hundred yards between them and danger. 

It was a toilsome job. , Now they were crawl- 
ing over stones, now wading through water, and 
now suffering from thorns and spines, which at- 
tacked them virulently as the plants were thrust 
aside. But by sheer hard toil they continued to 
keep out of sight until they had gained, as nearly 
as they could judge, a point opposite to the hut ; 
rand as they crouched behind a clump of bushes, 
dripping with water and perspiration, the ques- 
tion had to be considered whether they should 
make a bold dash across the open space or once 
more try the snake-like progress by which they 
had come—though here there was but little 
prospect of success, the course for half the dis- 
tance being too open. 

Dawson carried the day, for he said, ‘‘ When 
you have to deal with a manceuvring savage, you 
must meet him as much as you can upon his own 
er ae for cunning, artifice for arti- 

ce.” 


So they continued creeping from rock to rock, 
and from bush to bush, until they were half-way 
up the valley-side. Another five minutes and 
they would reach the tent and hut, where all 
seemed so still that it was evident to them that 
the Indians had not penetrated so far. 

‘*Whisht!” said Larry, suddenly; ‘‘ there's 
some wan comin’.” And they drew up short by 
a rock. 

But the footsteps only proved to be those of 
the mules going lower down the valley in search 
of safety, and Dawson was hunter enough to 
read the signs. 

‘The Indians are up the valley yet,” he said, 
‘*and have started these brutes. Come along; 
another ten minutes and we shall get our arms.” 

They pushed on toward the hut, when sudden- 
ly, from some little distance along the valley, 
there rung out a shrill scream, and another, and 
another, 

Dawson uttered one hoarse cry, and dashed 
off in the direction of the sounds like a maniac, 
ov followed by Adams, while Larry stopped 
short. 

“*Look at that now!” he exclaimed. ‘Oh, 
bad luck to thim, the villins! they’ve stole away 
thim two poor girls, an’ that was thim a-squalin’. 
Oh, I’m a-comin’; don’t desave yerselves into 
thinkin’ that Larry Carey isn’t there whin there's 
a bit ov a fight on the way. I'll be for deludher- - 
in’ some ov ye directly; bud a man can’t do it 
widout his stick, an’ that’s up at the hut,” 

Larry said these last words as he went off at 
a trot up the rest of the way, never stopping 
until he reached the hut, where, at a glance, he 
saw that there had been no violence, for there 
was the whole meal lying ready, without a single 
thing disturbed. 

The rifles and ammunition stood in a corner, 
ready for use. The revolvers were hung on 
pegs, and in less time than it takes to tell it, Lar- 
ry had turned himself into a bristling armory, 
caught up his stick, and started off once more 
at a trot. : 

“*Only to think ov our bein’ such softs as to 
go widout our protectors!” he muttered. And 
then he started, as a faint scream once more 
smote his ear. ‘** Hark at that!” he muttered ; 
‘*it makes a boy’s blood run cowld. Qh, wait a 
bit, an’ I’m wid ye; an’ if I don’t feel somebody's 
head for this, me name isn’t Larry Carey !” 





[TO BE CONTINUED.) 














